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DEBT. 


BY E. B. WILLSON. 


“Owe” and “ought,” the philologists say, are the same 
word, as are “due” and “duty.” And, notwithstanding the 
specialized and partial sense which each of these words has 
come to have in common use, they continue to be employed 
now and then interchangeably. It is not unusual to use the 
word “owe,” — for the most part signifying, now, pecuniary 
or property obligation, a debt, — in the sense of ought or duty. 
We say a man owes it to himself to acta manly part ; he owes 
it to his manhood not to be a coward; to truth not to misrep- 
resent facts; to the author of his nature not to abuse his 
powers, or misapply life’s opportunities to purely selfish ends. 
In these cases what is owed is not some repayment of value 
received, but some duty growing out of the fitness of things. 
The word “duty,” on the other hand, whose adopted and 
usual meaning looks to moral obligation, comes to have the 
secondary sense of a money-tax paid at the receipt of cus- 
tom. 
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When we have to say that we ought to do this or that in 
any case, we cannot get behind that word.- Ought is final, 
and goes to the root of obligation. There may be differences 
of opinion as to why we ought, whence comes the authority, 
that is, with which duty binds us. But practically these dif- 
ferences do not affect the result. It does bind. Nobody can 
escape it. That of which we say, we ought to do this, or to 
be that, has authority. We owe the course of conduct im- 
plied : it must be paid, or we are bankrupt. If I ought to be 
hospitable to a stranger, or to be just in allowing fair recom- 
pense to the man who lays bricks or saws wood in my ser- 
vice, I owe this hospitality, this justice: the one as well as 
the other is a debt. It may not be agreed as to whether it 
is something owed to man alone, or something owed to God 
who has placed us two in just these relations of mutual 
assistants, or to God again as the author of all moral ideas 
and sentiments, or something owed to right as such, ab- 
stractly. Their not agreeing as to the genesis of this feeling 
of obligation, or its ultimate reach, does not affect its reality, 
quality, or force. Decide as we may, to whom or what the 
debt runs finally, there is no doubt that the due is from us. 

I think we can see that if a debt is a debt at all it is at 
bottom a duty also; and that there is an obligation that goes 
past any immediate recipient of values, pecuniary or other, 
who appears as nearest claimant in the transaction, to an- 
other— some one or some thing behind —joint obligee in 
the bond. 

The philologist says, “By a common process in language, 
the general idea of necessity involved in this [the earlier] use 
of the word ‘ owe’ resolved itself into two distinct senses ; 
the one of pecuniary or other liability in the nature of a 
debt, or the return of .an equivalent for property, services, or 
favors received ; the other that of moral obligation, or at least 
of expediency.” 

Are the two senses so distinct? Is there this severance 
of the sense of moral obligation from pecuniary debt, or pro- 
perty liability? Is there any real debt if that moral element 
is dropped out? Does not the debtor owe the dues to un- 
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changing justice as much as to the creditor? Man owes it 
to the horse that serves him to protect him from cold and 
hunger and all needless suffering ; to the sheep of which he 
makes mutton to inflict the least possible pain upon it. But 
he feels more than that this is a debt which he owes to the 
animal. There is something within him, a sense of right and 
compassion, which also claims it of him. He owes it to his 
human heart, and to the Inspirer of this human pity and 
this human conscience, not to be cruel, but to be kind to 
sheep and horse. He feels that sheep and horse are under 
a common protection with himself; and that the common 
Protector can be no more careless of their safety and wel- 
fare than of his. 

As between man and man, the term wants enlarging, and 
cannot be so narrowed as to run wholly outside the realm of 
morals by any proper construction. Without any over-refin- 
ing, it may be said safely that we “owe” whatever we should 
claim to be due to us from another were our relations reversed 
and the debt to be paid to us and not by us. This is the 
simple and old-fashioned test ; as you would have it done, so 
do: not to be gainsaid because old-fashioned. It is a debt. 
Thus we “owe” sympathy, at least, to the unfortunate, 
justice to those who have had less than justice at our hands, 
a charitable construction of motive to those whose acts ad- 
mit of a favorable as against a suspecting or hard judgment. 
It is not gift, gratuity, though it is often treated as if it were. 
You cannot have your dues (you feel keenly) without service 
from innumerable helpers. The obligation is of course recip- 
rocal; what you claim, justly, is the measure of what you owe 
in all kinds. 

There is no such thing, then, as keeping out of debts. We 
were born to them, as our inheritance, But it does not follow 
that we are carrying out the intentions of nature exactly or 
growing more alive and strong in a moral way, by voluntarily 
loading ourselves day by day with fresh obligations to pay. 
Our just debts, those lying upon us by the nature of things, 
seem to be the very foundation of morality ; they constitute 
the bonds by which the human brotherhood is kept together. 
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But those debts which we assume gratuitously seem often to 
become the occasion, if not the root, of not a little immorality, 
as, under the guise of taking new responsibilities on our- 
selves, we are really disowning some already belonging to us, 
and imposing others upon shoulders on which they do not 
justly rest ; as I think will be made to appear. 

The prevalent private conscience may fairly be tested by 
the public morals, as far as they go. Somewhat exaggerated 
in coloring, perhaps, the municipal, ecclesiastical, and general 
social methods and customs will nevertheless have the same 
substance of motive and principle that govern individual con- 
duct. 

I should not think of laying down the principle that noth- 
ing may be done rightfully by the many, as society, as nation, 
which it would be wrong for the individual todo. But into 
all the things done by the many the private conscience enters, 
and important inferences respecting its health and clearness 
of vision may often be drawn, with good warrant, from the 
acts of a community, or the state of public opinion. 

In any pecuniary indebtedness incurred by a person of 
thoroughly honest intentions and fixed moral principle, with 
a clear perception of the time when, and the means by which 
the indebtedness is to be discharged, there is no necessary 
blunting of the moral sense, nor harm taken to the character 
by it, even though circumstances should arise to render the 
discharge of the debt forever impossible. The chief objec- 
tions to incurring debt under such conditions are not of a 
moral nature. It will be simply a question of expediency, 
whether one shall subject himself to the sense of uneasiness, 
to which the honorable debtor does subject himself, lest a 
change of circumstances impossible to be foreseen should 
put it out of his power to meet the obligation in due season 
and without loss; and whether he shall to that extent part 
with his independence and freedom. Where no such uneasi- 
ness exists there is demoralization already. There is always 
danger that the debtor will cease to be uneasy: become cal- 
lous to obligations which he has grown used to carrying. 
The debtor’s safety, morally, is in not losing this feeling. 
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Numbness in the moral organ is a hint of moral unsound- 
ness, and that the disease has made progress. It is a bad 
symptom for the general sanitary condition, when one has 
lost the keen sense of the worth of independence, and that 
quick feeling of manly honor that cannot owe any man any- 
thing, but with a restless desire to be quit of the debt. 

So wholesome is the fear of this form of indebtedness, so 
characteristic of the honorable mind the instinctive reluc- 
tance to come under its bondage, that the noblest men always 
shrink at first from doing business upon trust, and prefer 
independent poverty to the pursuit of wealth through that 
door of access to it. 

It is evidence of moral deterioration therefore that so many 
sacrifice this soul integrity to a quick enrichment. It does 
not suit the temper of the times to commend homely sim- 
plicity above showy prosperity. We often wonder that the 
young man who hears the tale of his elder, who began with 
nothing but his hands, and his steady will, and his firm self- 
.command ; and lived frugally, and left the world to think 
what it pleased, so that he kept his integrity, 4nd lived within 
his means, and owed no man anything ; and went on conquer- 
ing obstacles by the sheer might of his upright and steadfast 
will, only enlarging his business as-his gradually accumulated 
gains enabled him to do so; and who points with pride and 
self-respect to the small shop which was the place of his 
small beginning and of the long and persistent industry 
which brought at length the honestly gotten competency, or 
large wealth, — competency not pressed out of the life of the 
poor, but wrought out by his own fine energies and willing 
sacrifices —and who points to the modest house as well, 
which satisfied his young ambition as a housekeeper and 
served his purpose till he could afford a larger and a bet- 
ter, — we wonder, that the young man who hears the tale is 
not fired with some nobler mind than to beg for office and 
“situation” that shall give him success without earning it ; 
and that he should dare insult his manhood by proposing to 
himself, or accepting at the start in life an easy, indulgent 
and ostentatious way of living, such as implies the possession 
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of riches which he has not, and has no good reason to 
expect. 

If the state of the individual conscience may be inferred 
from public measures which rest on popular acceptance and 
approval, there seems good ground for solicitude and for pro- 
test at the tendency which betrays itself, generally in muni- 
cipal, state and national affairs to rush into debt with little 
consideration of the questions, when, by whom, or by what 
means payment shall be made. With an easy indifference 
the present borrows, and leaves the future to pay. Towns 
and cities borrow, states borrow and churches borrow. The 
present want occasions no embarrassment or hesitancy in 
expenditure. Borrowing is the ready resource for all exigen- 
cies. So long as the credit lasts all is serene. To the 
counsel, “ Pay as you go,” the answer is, “ That is impossible ; 
we have not the means; or rather we want the means just 
now for something else ; but we call you to witness that we 
are quite able to pay more than we borrow, only it would put 
us to serious inconvenience to doso now.” This very reason-. 
ing should open our eyes. That inconvenience which pres- 
ent payment would cost us is part of the just price. At that 
price are we willing to have it? is the question to ask. Why, 
we could sell our meeting-house, says the religious society, 
for so much; and we our school-houses, engine-houses, com- 
mons, city halls and town houses, for so much, say the muni- 
cipal officials ; not to name private resources. Yes, but you 
want to keep them every one, and add to them, as well as to 
pay your debts. You could as well afford to give up the 
public convenience as the private property. You are not 
willing to spare either. You do not mean to. In every form 
in which it can be put, the possibility of payment must mean, 
when you look at it, payment with somebody’s property. The 
very pretext for borrowing is that certain property of which 
we are already in possession, or hope to possess, we cannot 
do without ; and we propose to borrow to save ourselves that 
necessity. The secret thought, or the open confession is, 
that while we borrow, and have the use and benefit of what 
we borrow, posterity will pay, or somebody else will pay — 
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wholly or in part,—or we shall only be called to pay 
when we can pay as well as not, a time which may never 
come, which very likely will never come. And it is often 
enough assumed, that posterity ought to pay; that it is 
but just; since posterity, as well as we, are to share in the 
advantages of the outlay proposed. The ease with which 
this burden can be carried and discharged by posterity is 
pointed out. See the multiplication of houses, the growth 
in value of taxable property, and the constant increase of 
created wealth which is going on all around us. This grow- 
ing ability to pay will more than keep pace, it is assumed, 
with our expenditure ; so, we have nothing to fear, and may 
go on borrowing as we need. 

The sufficient answer to this seems to be,—at least we 
have not seen the answer answered, — that which we hear 
from the more sagacioys political economist: that posterity 
will find for its own day as many indispensable improvements 
to be made, and as many wants to be met, as it will think 
itself justly called upon to pay for; and they will be as costly 
for its day as ours are for our day. Where is this course 
toend? Is the assumption so safe that the ability to pay 
will more than keep pace with expenditure ? 

Then posterity has not been consulted. We have not its 
consent to be bound. It may take a different view. To say 
nothing of the questionable point of morals, which assumes 
that one generation may contract pecuniary obligations which 
shall bind another, it is enough that while we may say, quite 
honestly perhaps, that we are transmitting in the improve- 
ments we are making, or in the objects for which we go in 
debt, more than equivalents for the burdens we transfer, pos- 
terity may not think so. Then what? Even though poster- 
ity may not think so, such-indebtedness we may trust, for the 
honor of its well-meaning fathers, it will scrupulously dis- 
charge. But if pretexts for repudiation should ever be want- 
ing by those not too scrupulous, or too regardful for the fair 
fame of their fathers to use them, will not our own want of 
scruple in.attempting to bind those to payment, who had no 
voice in accepting the indebtednesss, afford too plausible a 
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ground for disowning the bond? But are public improve- 
ments to stop? Shall education be stinted for want of com- 
modious school-houses and the best of teachers? Shall rail- 
ways and telegraphs and all the modern and costly means of 
communication ; means of diffusing intelligence; means of 
promoting acquaintance and fellowship among men; of for- 
warding the civilizing and humanizing agencies which now 
so swiftly and widely scatter good thoughts and useful facts, 
and help on the unification of nations and tribes of men, — 
shall this all cease ? 

Of course not. Only pay for them: that is all. If their 
worth is correctly estimated they are worth their full cost. 
And if any community does not desire them enough to pay 
for them, or thinks it cannot afford the cost, then would it 
not do better to wait till it is both able and willing? That is 
the short, simple, safe and easy way that the honest man takes 
in deciding whether he will enlarge his house, add to his farm, 
or increase the number of men whom he employs in his busi- 
ness, Can he afford it? Why should not a city, a town, the 
state, govern itself by the same principle? Does it want the 
improvement, or whatever other end, enough to pay for it? 
If it does it can have it; if not, it would seem wise to wait 
till it thinks it worth the cost. 

Moreover, in urging that our water-supply and our parks, 
so necessary for sanitary benefits, our widened streets, and 
improved river channels, and protected harbors, so necessary 
for trade and easy communication, our institutions of educa- 
tion, high and low, school and college, —in urging that these 
are to advantage posterity as well as ourselves, and that 
therefore posterity should share the cost, have we considered 
whether we have not received what improvements we found 
on our own arrival here into full possession with no such en- 
tail of mortgage as we propose to bequeath to our successors ? 
We inherited and are using streets, school-houses, improve- 
ments as great for the days of our fathers — as great in worth, 
as great in cost—as any we have made since; did we find 
them charged to our account when we came? 

We should like to know if there is error in the statements 
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reported to have been made by Rev. Dr. G. E. Ellis upon this 
subject, in a late paper read by him at a meeting of the 
American Antiquarian Society: for instance: “It is certain 
that the incurring of debts by our towns and cities, on the 
pledge of their bonds and notes is comparatively of modern 
origin. .. . The first English comers to this soil brought 
with them the means of occupancy ; and what they could not 
pay for they dispensed with, leaving to their posterity an im- 
proved heritage, with all the gatherings and fruitage of their 
own labors, and with no pecuniary or other burdens. In their 
day of small things and of hard things, they subdued the wil- 
derness, they grubbed out the stumps of the forests, they 
fenced their commons, they opened roads, they bridged 
streams, they built their oak-timbered meeting-houses and 
school-houses, they founded their college, they met the ex- 
penses of their local and colony government, and always paid 
for everything as they went along, year by year. So far as 
my knowledge of them goes, I know of no case in which any 
of these municipalities, however hard pressed, even by a fam- 
ine, ever raised among them the proposition to borrow the 
credit of posterity ; much less can I recall any case in which 
such indebtedness was incurred.” That they had the credit 
which would have enabled them to borrow in England, he 
argues to be unquestionable. The first instance of which he 
has knowledge of public borrowing, was when the colony 
undertook distant and difficult enterprises of warfare, not 
only against the Indians, but against their French allies also. 
The necessity of unavoidable warfare, he fairly claims, should 
be distinguished from ordinary municipal expenses in time of 
peace, 

But even this last point is very ably contested by Mr. 
Charles O’Connor of New York, in his letter to the Cincin- 
nati Convention which placed him in nomination for the 
Presidency last summer. In general his argument tepds to 
the same result as that of Dr. Ellis, but goes much farther 
in contending utterly against the political safety, as well as 
moral, of incurring national indebtedness for any object what- 


soever. 
2 
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However many may regard his theories as visionary, if we 
may have an opinion on the subject, we venture to say that 
he speaks on some of the great national questions, among 
others this of national indebtedness, in what seems to us a 
tone of rare directness, elevation, unreserve and force, and 
treats them with a largeness of comprehension and foresight 
not common in the political writings of the public men of 
our day. He declars, of course, that the present public debt 
must be paid to the last cent. But “the power te borrow 
money” he considers “ mischievous just in proportion as the 
government is liberal in form and as the nation is prosperous. 
The very constitution of human nature precludes any actual 
regulation of it. In a monarchy there may be supervison, 
but in a republic the tendency to abuse is incorrigible. No 
human skill can devise, or human diligence put in force, ad- 
equate checks upon its exercise. ... The mere burden of 
taxation induced by it is the least evil among its foul progeny. 
Fraud and corruption become virtues under its influence. .. . 

“Existing indebetedness should, indeed, be held sacred, 
and to the last cent faithfully redeemed, but the power of 
borrowing money on the public credit . . . should be abso- 
lutely annulled. Neither the Federal government, nor any 
other, down to the smallest division of a state, should possess 
it. Itis inconsistent with the perpetuity of free republican 
institutions.” Going farther than Dr. Ellis, he does not allow 
the exigencies of war to be a sufficient excuse for incurring 
debt : on the contrary, he instances this as one of the special 
dangers and evils arising from it. “In modern times,” he 
says, “it furnishes the aliment indispensable to war. With- 
out it, that most shocking of all national crimes and calami- 
ties would be impossible. ... Even if defensive wars be 
necessary evils, the power of borrowing money should not 
be conceded on that account. It must be conceded that they 
cannot be carried on without vast outlays ; but money is not 
more necessary than men. As the generation which wages 
the war must furnish the warrior, why cannot it also furnish 
the money to feed, clothe and warm him? Posterity cannot 
fight our battles, nor is there any necessity that posterity 
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should pay the cost of them. Our own young men must do 
the fighting, and it is equally in the power of our old men to 
do the paying. Pay as you go, is a maxim not less sound in 
political economy than in private affairs. If adopted, pecula- 
tion must cease to pervert the government, and wars could 
no longer lend legal sanction to cruelty and oppression. And 
if, as some have stated, war is the normal condition of man- 
kind, posterity will have its own wars to sustain ; and it is 
therefore unreasonable to burden posterity with a debt for 
the cost of our own wars.” 

If the objection is made that this is all impracticable and 
utopian, we should still insist that it ought to be practicable. 
If it should be granted that it is good morals but bad states- 
manship, so much the worse, we should say, for the states- 
manship. Plausible theorizing it would be conceded to be 
by many, we suppose, but not fitted for use in this age of the 
world. And if you persist in asking, wy unfitted, or pre- 
sume to urge that this seems just the age of the world that 
needs it, you would hear, I imagine.that the much abused 
credit system is better for the country and for mankind, devel- 
ops business, facilitates exchange, helps the circulation of 
wealth, encourages enterprise, employs capital and promotes 
the general prosperity. It builds the factory, the railroad and 
the thriving town, and stimulates the actvity, the industry 
and the intelligence of men. 

These all may be good, if we do not pay too much for them, 
and know how to use them without hurt to ourselves. But 
the individual may hasten too fast for real and safe progress ; 
so may a community. This prosperity, as it is accounted, 
may cost too dearly. If it is the natural effect of borrowing, 
and crediting, and living in debt, to grow znordinately ; if bor- 
rowing is apt to lead to more borrowing; and the free and 
constant use of other people’s property tends to create a con- 
stant and an increasing longing for the command of wealth, 
and a determination to have it somehow — anyhow; if men 
incline to be increasingly easy and indifferent about such 
obligations, or the discharge of them, — the natural influence 
of debt would appear to be to blunt the edge of the moral 
perceptions, and to demoralize a people. 
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We begin with extreme cases. We call war an extreme 
case, and borrow for that ; then water, and borrow for that ; 
then at last school-houses, and churches, and libraries, and 
borrow for them: and with equal justification, for posterity 
will as surely require libraries and schools as war material or 
back-country water. We mean to provide for the extinguish- 
ment of such debts at an early day, to be sure; but before 
we have done that other extraordinary wants and expendi- 
tures are upon us, and we shall not have the courage then, 
any more than we have it now, to double, and double, and 
double again our tax, and shoulder the burden, if the object 
‘ is worth the money, and otherwise take the resolution to let 
it alone: that is just the trouble now —reluctance to pay. 
In a word, we get “improvements” at the expense of a deteri- 
orating conscientiousness. 

We talk sense and reason and good morals yet, for the 
most part, when we talk of our private affairs. Every man 
would like a house with all the modern improvements, and 
his garden, and his harse, and his yacht, and his summer 
excursion. But if he has not the means, he says, I cannot 
afford it, I must wait till I can. It is all right for those who 
have the means; I haven’t them. That settles it. But we 
say of other things, they are public necessities. Well, then, 
can we afford to have them? Why, yes, if we could but 
make up our minds to pay the price, possibly involving some 
self-denial, some hardship, — and possibly only the sparing of 
a few luxuries, — but even that we deem too much. But they 
seem, indeed, quite necessary. And there is the ever con- 
venient device ready: “Borrow the money. Yes, we will 
have them. Postpone the payment. The outlay cannot fail 
to increase the taxable property. Posterity will pay, and 
surely will not be so unreasonable as to complain. If it 
should be so unreasonable, we shall be out of hearing.” 

There is another class of debts deserving to be mentioned, 
whose peculiarity is that they are not called by this name, 
and affect to be something else, while they are debts of the 
most exacting, demoralizing and dangerous kind. They are 
favors, gifts, services, smaller favors for which larger are ex- 
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pected in return, and the return is expected to be made with- 
out formal demand, and without its being named as the repay- 
ment of debts: they are gifts—for a future consideration ! 
In public affairs they are free passes on railroads, votes, pol- 
itical influence, helps up the steps to office, the forwarding of 
enterprises in which, in the language of the speculating 
intriguer, there ts money. 

Illustrations need not be sought so far off as Washington, 
or New York, or Albany. It made us hang the head to hear 
a man whom we believed to be upright and honorable say, 
two or three years ago, that having had an interest in some 
matter of legislation in Boston, —a small matter of the loca- 
tion of a railroad station in the country, — and his cause hav- 
ing prospered and prevailed, he had received an intimation 
from one or two members of the legislature who had advo- 
cated his measure, and claimed that without their advocacy 
it could not have been carried, that it would be but a hand- 
some and proper acknowledgment of their services, if he 
should send them a present of a specified sum of money, 
sufficient, say, to cover a summer excusion to the mountains. 

“ They could not have been serious,” it was suggested. “I 
received the message,” ke said, “as sent in earnest; and 
believe it was so intended; and expect to be set down as 
something less than a generous and open-handed fellow, if I 
fail to respond.” 

If legislators expect to sell their votes and speeches, we 
must not flatter ourselves that their constituents are incor- 
ruptible. The stream cannot rise higher than the fountain. 
Compare with this easy habit of accepting obligations, which 
are to all intents regarded as debts, and compare this rubbed 
and tarnished and dimmed sense of personal honor, and this 
not very carefully maintained independence of spirit, with 
the answer of old Abraham to the King of Sodom, when 
there was to be a partition of the spoils of their joint war- 
fare between them: “I have lifted up my hand unto the most 
high God, that I will not take a thread, a shoe-latchet ; that I 
will not take anything that is thine, lest thou shouldst say, 
‘I have made Abraham rich.’” It cannot be expected that, 
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by the force of the virtue that is to go out of the people into 
this system of going from debt to debt, now for this, now for 
that, deeper and deeper in, debt will cease to work its natural 
effects, and become a public soundness, healthfulness and 
strength. Fine buildings, memorial halls, monumental struc- 
tures, spacious school-houses, splendid churches, great inter- 
nal improvements, cease to be imposing, lose their beauty, 
offend the taste and trouble the conscience, when the imag- 
ination is compelled to write the inscription across the front, 
Not paid for. 

Of course we are not to be understood as maintaining that 
a pecuniary debt is in itself an immorality, or that it neces- 
sarily, and in every case, tends to evil. Debts may be in- 
curred which are clearly matually advantageous to debtor and 
creditor. Business may be conducted upon the principles of 
strictest honor, in which the noblest and wholesomest trust 
shall be cultivated between man and man, and credit shall be 
as naturally and rightly accepted as it is cordially and freely 
given. There may be debts in which the creditor shall be 
desirous to be owed, and the debtor most reluctant to be in- 
debted ; so that, indeed, it may become questionable on which 
the greater obligation rests. 

Debt is sometimes inevitable. But the moral law is no set 
of rules made up, with specified prescription for every sup- 
posable and possible case: morality consisting in just ever 
doing this and never doing that. But it is a central principle 
of right, and an inflexible loyalty to it; the foundation of 
all right rules; valuing inward rectitude more than special 
and separate acts of obedience to any letter; the greater it 
is, of the very substance of the personality, of which all acts 
are but partial expressions. And this principle of rectitude 
in the human soul will ever shrink sensitively from asuming 
any other debts than those— beneficent and innumerable 
ones to be sure they are— which the very human relation- 
ship universally imposes. It may deem it right and neces- 
sary, sometimes, exceptionally, to assume others: but it will 
do so with hesitation ; it will shrink from incurring such obli- 
gations except for urgent reasons ; and will always seek to be 
discharged of them at the earliest possible moment. 
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“J AM THE BREAD OF LIFE.” 


BY THERON GRAY. 


BREAD is called the staff of life. A staff aids and supports 
and bears up the feeble. Bread of life must, therefore, be 
found a support or staff indespensable to our common human 
infirmity and weakness. 

We may translate “ bread” into “ truth ;” and then we find 
Jesus saying, “I am the truth of4ife,”— and with utmost pro- 
priety. 

The human intellect is a leading constituent of the human 
form ; and, as such, craves the completest satisfaction of its 
highest wants. In its undying aspirations for the absolute 
truth there is a clear certificate of its capacity for and right 
to that truth. It must become filled, saturated with it, before 
it can find rest or satisfaction according to its essential 
promptings. 


’ 


This surely implies measure or static fullness of form to 
the absolute truth. For there could be no such fullnes of the 


intellect in knowledge of the absolute, unless the mind could 
grasp and hold the full measure of such truth. And it could 
not thus satisfactorily grasp unless there were boundaries to 
such truth, making it subject to rational measurement and 
definition. Absolute truth is the truth of God, as the truth 
of creation. The measure or full form of that truth, the 
knowledge of which is essential to this fullness of the human 
intellect, is “the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,” of creative being, creative operation, and creative order 
in human destiny attained. And this necessitates formal 
measurement and definition of the whole, as the form of abso- 
lute truth intelligibly converted to human needs. 

Careless or superficial thought, we are aware, is apt to affirm 
that absolute truth is infinite, and therefore incomprehensible 
to the human mind, — that if it were comprehensible, or sub- 
ject to full human grasp, the mind would become practically 
subverted or nullified by such attainment, for then, it is 
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thought, there would be nothing further for it to do; and, 
with nothing to do, the mind were practically defunct. 

But this all comes from want of clear discrimination be- 
tween the constitutional form of a subject, and the nied 
of that form in subjective use. 

Take, for instance, the subject of mathematics or music, or 
other forms of physical or rational science. One readily sees 
that there must be an exact measure of formal principles or 
embodying law by which the mind may fully grasp and know 
them as strict science,—know them in their measured 
powers, fully and clearly. The mind may acquire an attitude 
so commanding towards such special science as to be fully 
master of the situation, and thus have no possible occasion 
to study the science of the matter further. But, take notice 
now, this does not imply any cessation of mental activity con- 
cerning such subject, for when the mind has thus accom- 
plished the science of a theme, — the utmost possible knowl- 
edge of its laws and powers of operation, it is then, for the 
first time, prepared to apply and operate that knowledge, in 
the use of those laws and powers to the utmost extent, and 
with infallible precision and success. 

Thus it is clear that there is no limitation to the use of 
science, — of positive knowledge in measured form, — hence, 
instead of the mind becoming undermined by the attainment 
of full scientific measurement, or by an infallible grasp of 
subjective principles and laws, it thus only becomes duly for- 
tified and empowered for true application and work, to which 
there can be no limitation. Thus we see clearly, while there 
is necessarily limitation or measurment in the subjective con- 
stitution of science, there is actually no limit of scope in 
objective use. And we also see, as clearly, that the science 
of the absolute makes no exception in the needs and powers 
of the human mind. It can and must know the absolute as 
the only ground of truest knowledge ; and in thus knowing, 
and thus only, enters into true intellectual vitality, with its 
divinest activities and unlimited spheres. 

Knowledge in all its forms, from lowest to highest, is con- 
stituted solely by experience. The human mind can intel- 
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ligently know only by or through experience. Hence, in 
order to know the absolute, it must experimentally be the abso- 
lute: and how can the creatively subject, or distinct relative, 
be the absolute or unrelated in a vital intelligence serving 
both factors? One supposes that dezzg the absolute is not to 
be the relative, —is an wz-being of the relative: that se/f is 
necessarily lost in zo¢-se/f, the finite in the infinite. But this 
is only an apparent or superficial estimate. The great 
reality of Life is in the experience of se/f and not-self as one. 
Not by fusion one; not identically one, — which would oblit- 
erate every trace of both in a new form unlike either, — as in 
chemical fusion, — but one by marriage or composite unity ; 
a bond whereby each knows its mate perfectly in divinest 
relation ; like the accordance of different notes in musical 
harmony. 

Thus knowing by concordant relation, composition, or true 
conjunction, does not stultify knowledge, or nullify the mind’s 
action by summarizing or aggregating knowledge, so that 
nothing further remains to be known, — nothing to give the 
mind continued employment. One thus knows truly, by 
divine conjunction, but by no means exhaustively, so that 
nothing more remains to engage and interest the mind. 

And such is the condition of divine-human life revealed by 
Jesus. He did not set forth the limitation of Being, by 
exhibiting the Father-God, in his own personality sensibly 
limited or finited, but the absolute fullness of divine love 
and wisdom in a human form, conjugated, or married to that 
Being. Hence, Jesus, in saying, “I am the bread of life,” 
affirmed, simply, that this fullness, this divine consummation 
in him, was the very staff, support, or truth of life actively 
experienced, as the highest need of man realized. It is as if 
he said, “I am the bread or truth of life, — the veriest reality 
of being, through a marriage to the Highest in a manner so 
real and satisfying to all my soul’s needs, as to find that High- 
est the constant partner of my bosom and the full measure 
of its wants. It makes one hemisphere of my life, and I the 
other; so that I may cognize the two distinctly, and say, ‘I 
aud my Father are one,’ or I may speak from the two as one 


2 
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divinely ordered sphere,—as male and female are one by 
true marriage,—and then say wxitively in form, ‘I am the 
bread of life ;’ the 7 in this case covering the whole form, 
the complete sphere made by the divine and human as con- 
sciously united.” 

Such would be the rational solution of Jesus’ attitude, which 
he would have formally explicated, doubtless, had he been accus- 
tomed to rationalize ; which he did continually make in fact 
of life and by abstract declarations, The utterances of Jesus 
can be explained only upon this ground; and here they be- 
come clear and perfectly consistent. He had no experience 
of the divine as exclusive of the human; nor of the human 
as exclusive of the divine; and sometimes he spoke from the 
poise of the two as one, and sometimes as definitely discret- 
ing the constituent factors of that unity. 

But ir either case his declaration was not the assertion of 
a personal authority designed to dominate and submerge the 
life of man; but it was the assertion of a state of life,—a 
conscious divine human realization, — essential for all men, 
destined for all men; and in the experience of which 
alone, must man find full salvation, —rest and peace in the 
life of the Lord. He experienced and personally affirmed 
divine authority, not to make himself personally the centre of 
man’s worship and homage, but to testify to the matchless 
power and worth of that life, and to commend it to mankind 
as essential to true repose in the vigor of its immortal per- 
fection. 





“ FOREGLEAMS.” 
BY MRS. L. J. K. GIFFORD. 


WE take this life of time, at best estate, 
We take its highest moments, calm and pure, — 
When thought with quickening love is all elate, 
And beauty blends with moral purpose sure, — 
As types of future possibility, 
As foregleams of our immortality. 
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We estimate this fleeting life of time, 
Not by our counts of struggles, cares, and woes ; 
Not by the world’s dark days of sin and crime; 
Not by our torn heart’s- bitter, anguished woes, — 
But by the crowning, glad, triumphant hour 
Which gives the soul supremacy in power. 


In this exalted moment when the soul, 
Enfranchised from the life of sense behind, 
Soars on its spirit-pinion, to the goal 
Which Truth and Purity alone may find, 
May we not claim that consciously we’ve known 
The principle immortal as our own? 


Life hath its crowning moments which fulfill 
Its highest prophecies, through thought and love ; 
When all the powers of being — mind and will — 
Beat glad responses to the w#// above : 
The soul of man responds to Nature’s soul, 
And Future blends with Present, as a whole. 


In some transcendent hour, who will deny, 
With hands all white with deeds of human love, 
And feet all jubilant in pathways nigh 
To doorways darkened from the light above, — 
Who will deny that he hath consciously, 
In duty’s hour, found immortality? 


If we have lived in fullness one great joy, 
With fine capacity of powers renewed, 
With natures purified from gross alloy,— 
If we have felt our inmost soul imbued 
With an all-permeating bliss sublime, — 
We've known the life transcending death and time. 


The spirit finds its refuge in the thought 
That life through love and joy hath found its scope ; 
And Memory, with its treasures gladly brought, 
Bespeaks the shining possibilities of Hope ; 
And Time’s glad actualities infold 
A type of what Eternity doth hold! 
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BEING AND BUILDING. 


BY REV. H. P. CUTTING. 


BEING, in its most comprehensive sense, includes whatever 
exists in the universe. In a more limited sense, it means life 
and form. It takes in the plant and the animal kingdom. 
In its narrow, but highest sense, it means rational, moral be- 
ing. Being is the one permanent reality through all changes. 
Before there can be root, leaf, flower, and fruit, there must be 
the vital germ. It is the condition and possibility of develop- 
ing life. Life may hide and burrow itself in the bottom of 
the ocean, in the flying flower dust, in the cells of plants 
invisible to the eye ; but whatever it is, it is the abiding real- 
ity at the heart of all things in time and space. . 

It follows from the reality of Being, that there is sucha 
process going on as Building in all time and in all worlds. 
Being and Building, though not identical, are never separated. 
They have organic relation as real as heart and brain. 

Where there is matter there is force. Living forces are 
working with adefinite purpose. They are structural energies 
that build the ultimate particles of matter into definite form. 
If their forces were not under the control of law, there would 
be chaos, not cosmos. The tendency of matter to organize 
itself is all pervading. In the cold regions of the north, 
forces are building up out of every drop of water crystals as 
if made by the constructive genius of the mathematician. 
In the region of perpetual heat, they are working in the root, 
bud, and flower. Each shell in a chalk-bed was once ani- 
mated with life, It has a peculiar structure. It is built up 
according to an intelligent plan. Life cannot exist in these 
minute shells without building itself up according to an intel- 
ligent plan. Salt crystals are built like a pyramid. In 
evaporation particles of crystals begin to form. Some take 
shape when they meet at certain points. The pebble and the 
shell show the persistency of the structural forces of nature. 
Circles on the shell, in the tree, show that they had their 
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origin from little cells. There is an infinite variety of forms, 
but one force. The microscope reveals the same organizing 
force in the little as the telescope in the great. Because there 
is Being ; an intelligent purpose is manifesting itself in the 
least of created things up to moral, responsible beings. 

It is an inference from geology and related sciences that 
countless ages have passed since the materials of the earth 
existed, and began to organize themselves into the unity of 
an organic system. The creating thought has never been 
interrupted. When the first germ of life appeared, it was 
the prophecy of all life in all time to come. Hill and moun- 
tain are lifted and shaped into forms of solidity and grandeur 
by the same forces that paint the changing colors of the cloud 
and the blending colors of the flowers. 

The mountain rises up in solid grandeur. It has stood for 
ages, and will stand for ages to come. The storms of winter 
beat and roar about it; but it is as firm and calm as if ina 
sea of light and beauty. The heat of summer brings out on 
its sides flowers, trees, leaf, and dresses it in a new garment. 
It is impressive from its stability. It rises from its base as if 
it had sympathy with the morning and evening sky. Clouds 
rest upon its head. They are its crown. Gold and purple 
soften its jagged outlines. Graceful, delicate beauty combines 
with massiveness and grandeur. The glory of morning has 
rested on its brow. The setting sun has lingered on its sides, 
as if to satisfy the eye and fill the mind with images of the 
grand, gentle and permanent. It is God’s masonry. Skill 
and power fill the observer with wonder and reverence. It 
will stand when St. Peter and the Parthenon have crumbled 
to dust and been forgotten. 

God is Being, and is building in all time structures of 
beauty and use. An important distinction ought to be made, 
and kept clear and distinct in thought and words. It is this: 
man is different from the forces of nature and every creature 
below him. He is not one of the physical forces of nature, 
He belongs to another sphere,—that sphere is the szfer- 
natural. He differs not merely in degree from physical forces, 
but in &zvd. He is a moral, yesponsible being. This implies 
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that he is created with ideas of existence, number, space, 
time, cause, and obligation. His nature is not something to 
be written upon, but is born with the germs of moral and in- 
tellectual power. When his intellect and will begin to devlop 
themselves, then he begins to make the conscious distinc- 
tion between himself and things, right and wrong. Man can- 
not be put into the ranks of the lower animals, for the reason 
that he has intuitive ideas, from which are developed the 
science of mathematics, mechanics, morals, and theology. 
Mr. Darwin says, in his “ Descent of Man,” “I fully subscribe 
to the judgment of those writers who maintain that, of all the 
difference between man and the lower animals, the moral 
sense or conscience is by far the most important. - This sense, 
as Mackintosh remarks,” “has a rightful supremacy over every 
other principle of human action.” It is summed up in that 
short but imperious word “ ought,” so full of high significance. 
It is the most noble of all the attributes of man, leading 
without a moment’s hesitation to risk his life for that of a fel- 
low creature; or, after due deliberation, impelled simply by 
deep feeling of right and duty, to sacrifice it in some great 
cause. Immanuel Kant exclaims, “Duty! Wonderous 
thought, that workest neither by fond insinuation, flattery, 
nor by any threat, but merely by holding up thy naked law 
in the soul, and so extorting for thyself always reverence, if 
not always obedience ; before whom all appetites are dumb, 
however secretly they rebel ; whence thy original!” * 

Not certainly in the physical forces of nature. No moral 
qualities exist-in these forces. Can they bring forth moral 
qualities of which they have not the germ in any sense what- 
ever? The lower animals have instinct by which they per- 
forrh blindly and ignorantly a work of intelligence. -Mr. Dar- 
win suggests that an animal that has social instincts would, in 
the course of time, develop a moral sense. The most that 
Mr. Darwin claims for this assumption is probability. Until 
this probability becomes an established fact, it is obeying the 
scientific spirit to say that the possession of a moral sense 





* Descent of Man (American, Edition), Vol. I., pp. 67, 68. 
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is one permanent distinction of 4zd between man and the 
lower animals, If we differ from the lower animals by such 
qualities of character as a moral sense, how much more do 
we differ from the forces of nature in the crystal and in the 
plant kingdom ? 

A considerate man will not confound things with persons. 
It is the purpose of thought to compare,—find out things 
that are alike in their essential characteristics, — things that 
differ, — know why they are alike, why differ; the grounds 
of this difference and likeness is the office of thinking. This 
distinction makes the doctrine of Pantheism logically impos- 
sible. If God is the same in substance with the sum of all 
the forces in the universe, then there is no God in the Chris- 
tian sense of this word. According to Christianity he is 
a Father, and, therefore, is a Person. In this sense, a revela- 
tion from him is possible. He expresses the idea of self-exis- 
tence. On the validity of this distinction between mere 
nature and spirit, theology may be constructed. There isa 
basis for moral science. Even the first principles of physical 
science have their grounds in the intelligence and personality 
of God. 

Christianity assumes that man is a responsible being. He 
belongs by virtue of this responsible nature to the super- 
natural world. “ Natura, that which is about to be born, that 
which is always decoming. It follows, therefore, that whatever 
originates its own acts, or in any sense contains in itself the 
cause of its own state, must be spiritual, and consequently 
supernatural ; yet not on that account necessarily miraculous. 
And such must be the responsible will in us be, if it be all.”* 
A moral being is supernatural, not having its life in the 
sphere of nature. For nature is not free, it is not moral. It 
is the world of necessity, not of freedom. If man was an 
organic part of nature in the sense in which the crystal and 
the plant are, he would not be moral and responsible. He 
is both moral and responsible ; therefore he lives, moves, and 
has his moral life in the sphere of the supernatural. Nature 





*S. T. Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection, p. 263. 
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is the sum of all the physical forces, the supernatural the sum 
of all the spiritual forces. Nature and the supernatural are 
united, but this unity does not make them same in substance 
any more than the mind and the brain. Thought is one 
thing and the brain, its organ, another. 

Nature builds by the laws of necessity. Man builds up 
his character by effort in the domain of freedom. We had 
our birth in the supernatural realm of spirit. Unless this 
can be shown to bea verbal distinction, without facts in the 
life of humanity, and in the experience of each moral being, 
it follows that there must be a moral Author, the ground of 
all morality in the universe. Building up character accord- 
ing to the divine pattern revealed in Christ is the object and 
end of human existence. How can this process of building 
be carried on towards perfection ? 

I. By cultivating the spirit of wisdom. “The fear of the 
Lord,” says Job, “is wisdom; and to depart from evil is 
understanding.” This wisdom may be stated in the words 
of Coleridge: “Common sense in an uncommon degree is 
what the world calls wisdom.” A man may build on knowl- 
edge, but knowledge alone does not save men from partial 
theories. A wise mancomprehends things in their right rela- 
tion. Wisdom is the genius of prophets. The prophet ob- 
serves the moral relation of things, and knows what will be 
the result. He has insight. It is gained by devout prayer, 
and purity of heart and mind. A pure heart sees deeper and 
further into moral relations than the keenest intellect. “The 
wisdom from above is first pure, then peaceable.” There is no 
culture but ought to be subordinate to the growth of wisdom. 
There are twenty keen, intellectual men where there is one 
solid, wise man. He has sound understanding rising out of 
the moral nature. “There is a great volume of truth in the 
admonition which teaches us the spirit of obedience is to 
prepare the way, action to come next, and knowledge is not 
precedent to these, but consequent: do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven and thou shalt know of the doctrine.” * 





* Henry Taylor’s Notes on Life. 
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In matters purely scientific, knowing depends on cultivated 
power of observing and comparing. The Christian method 
is not less observing, but in addition to this, doing the will of 
God. This is the zest in every age. Wisdom says, 77y it. 
Put it to the test of experience. Does the Christian doctrine 
of love and justice make a man more wise, obedient, and 
faithful? There are thousand witnesses to answer in the 
affirmative to one in the negative. 

The spirit of wisdom delivers a man from prejudice, and 
his manhood is healthy and progressive. He does not take 
up every new issue as if it was an old and settled principle ; 
but holds firmly by what the experience of ages has tried 
and proved true. It is always possible to build upa character 
distinguished for intellectual integrity, humanity, and wis- 
dom. , 

II. Another means of building up character is by cultivating 
a cautious, deliberate, and positive decision of mind and heart. 
One of the difficult things in the conflicts of life is to make 
quick, positive, and wise decisions. A good accountant com- 
bines rapidity and accuracy. It is the result of practice, 
vigilance, and conception. It is a great art to make rapid, 
correct decisions. It is a duty to consider well any step, any 
proposition. We are not suffering from too much reflection 
on our words and actions. There is no doubt but that a few 
earnest men have lost some of the grandest opportunities by 
not making a quick and positive decision. Opportunities are 
not wanting any more than time. Once at least in the life-time 
of most men some opportunity presents itself to put them- 
selves in new relations, develop power and courage. If they 
take hold of it with a concentrated purpose, they make life 
a new reality. They glow with enthusiasm. They know no 
fear. They see things as they are. They do not spend their 
time in wishing or in dreaming. They meet what must be 
overcome with a patient, vigilant spirit. A man of culture 
and decision puts his mind on any fact needed in a moment's 
warning. He puts thought into action. This insight and 
activity keep up mental health. How much is accomplished 
without any friction. Peace of mind often depends on the 

4 
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power of decision and abiding by it without any regrets. 
Not to make decisions is weakness. We need not be told 
“that to be weak is to be miserable.” It is the condition of 
temptation and of moral indifference. What a brood of vices 
come from this indifference. It is the root of more mischief 
than we have any knowledge of. 

Want of will and decision demoralizes individuals and 
organized bodies. A party,a church, without principles of 
conduct; or, if they have them, are content to speculate 
about them ; but are waiting for the time to apply them when 
it will cost no sacrifice. This time will never come, at least, 
in their day. Want of decision in the conduct of life is weak- 
ness. How many opportunities pass away for the want of 
tact to use them. People may desire such, but fail to come 
to it with a fixed purpose. How many failures for want of 
this purpose; how many noble things accomplished by do- 
ing what is clearly the duty of the hour with a purpose and a 
strong will! 

In war, the fate of a nation, its power in history, depends 
on moral decision,— putting into action every man, and 
making every man feel that the victory depends on his cour- 
age and endurance. For this power Napoleon holds the 
admiration of this age. The Germans, when called to meet 
the invading army of France, did not debate the question of 
success or defeat. They were summoned, and went. Their 
business was to be ready to fight and die at the sharp, quick 
word of command. Thy achieved their victory by obedience, 
patient endurance, and wise decision. 

In conduct, it is not speculation, but doing, that makes 
plain some hard question of duty. Suppose we stop to con- 
sider the question, why one thing is right, not another, why 
this duty calls with a tone of authority and not another; in 
this way, no difficulty would be solved, no moral strength 
gained. The Christian principle is, do and you will know. 
This solves more problems in morals than the most profound 
speculations. These are not to be put aside; but they never 
can be a substitute for decision and promptly doing the duty 
of the hour. Vow is always the accepted time, It is the 
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hour of doing and knowing the divine will in the moral con- 
duct of life. 

III. A Christian character is built up by cultivating the spirit 
of true courage. The word “courage” is from the Latin word, 
cor, heart. There is a courage of the head. It is intellectual 
and agressive, not always gentle and wise. There is a cour- 
age of the heart. It combines intellectual force with the 
wisdom of love. It is*the light of true seeing. It is firm- 
ness in doing, and gives moral elevation of soul in times of 
darkness and doubt. Courage is a higher quality than bravery. 
This may inspire a man to risk his life for fame and applause. 
It has some kind of reward in view. Courage comes from 
moral convictions. When bravery has spent its force, that is 
the end of it. Courage cannot be exhausted. It is renewed 
at the fountain of heavenly wisdom. Its inspiration comes 
from love and the moral nature. One indication of great- 
ness of character is courage. 

The child needs it, to walk. It overcomes its fear. It 
gives poise of character even in childhood. There are bad 
things to meet and bear. They cannot be disposed of by 
wishing, but by doing. Difficulties cannot be put down by 
force. They are overcome by patient endurance. And for 
this end, courage gives exaltation of soul. This is not mere 
force of will, unreasoning obstinacy, but a comprehension of 
things as they are and joy to meet them by faith and honest 
striving. 

There never has been a noble character without it. Recall 
those who have impressed you most in practical life, —in 
biography and history, and courage is one of the secrets. It 
never boasts. Its tone is gentle, its words without ambiguity, 
but they sometimes have the certainty and force of gravita- 
tion. Great men inewar, in statesmanship, in scholarship are 
distinguished for this quality of manhood. A coward is in 
bondage to fear; not fear of evil, but fear of criticism and 
customs that are old without wisdom. 

Great moral courage is shown by keeping out of tempta- 
tion. A man of this courage is slow to trust himself where 
others have not resisted power, money, and the things that 
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power and money bring. To rush into positions of great trust 
and responsibility is not courage, but bravery. A man of 
courage knows the dangers of such a position ; and when 
duty calls him to it, he accepts it with trust in God and 
prayer that he may take counsel of justice, truth and right- 
eousness. The one thing he does is to stand by these princi- 
ples and fear no opposing powers. How much this courage 
is needed in all our social, business and political relations. 
We are here to co-operate with good men, — with God in 
building up his kingdom in the world. Courage says, 
“Never strike your sail toa fear. Come into port greatly, 
or sail with God the seas. Not in vain you live, for every 
passing eye is cheered and refined by the vision.” You are 
advancing to the high table-lands where God himself is sun 
and moon. Build broadly on the eternal moral law, and in 
God's time perfection will be realized in striving in the spirit 
of obedience to attain it. 
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O Gop, my agony is great; 

Yet Thine the hand that struck the blow ; 
Help me in patient hope to wait 

Till Thy full purpose I may know. 


I know Thou dost not wound in vain ; 
For Thou art love, and changest not ; 

Thou sendest both the joy and pain, 
That vary still my earthly lot. 


I'll think of dread Gethsemane, — 
Of all my Saviour’s anguish there ; 

And then the burden laid on me 
Becomes as light as summer air. 
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THE DEAF HEAR, THE DUMB SPEAK. 


BY REV. H. F. JENKS. 


In the Rue St. Honoré, Paris, stands a church which, in 
spite of its unprepossessing exterior, attracts more than a 
passing notice from the traveler; for it was on the broad 
flight of steps that lead up to it that Bonaparte placed the 
cannons which he fired upon the Royalists who were advanc- 
ing against the convention. 

‘The interior is no more remarkable for beauty than the 
exterior, but it contains one object towards which the visitor 
seldom fails to direct his feet. It is a monument in one of 
the chapels, erected to the memory of the Abbé de!’ Epée, 
which bears the inscription, of which the following is a 
translation: “To the remarkable man, the Abbé de |’ Epée, 
who, after the example of the Saviour, caused the dumb to 
speak, the citizens of France have dedicated this monu- 
ment.” : 

The Abbé de I’ Epée was born in 1712. Having had his 
attention directed to the deaf and dumb, he conceived the 
idea of teaching them a language of signs, which should 
enable them to communicate with others, and enjoy the 
advantages of society. This idea, he claims, arose in his own 
mind without outside suggestion ; and, although it occurred 
to others at about the same time, he is entitled to the credit 
of it. 

The language which he sought to teach was that of signs, 
and so effectually did he work it out that, by careful observa- 
tion, with a reasonable degree of imitative power, the deaf 
and dumb have been enabled to indicate intelligibly, in pan- 
tomime, the actions and expressions which belong to different 
states of mind, as well as to impart ideas of the appearance 
of objects which they wish to point out, and to designate 
persons by representing their peculiarities. 

Many touching stories are told of the interest felt by the 
Abbé in his pupils, and of his devotion to their welfare. The 
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system devised by him for their instruction was modified and 
improved by the Abbé Sicard, his successor, who succeeded 
in establishing an institution for their benefit supported at 
the public expense. 

About the same time that de I’ Epée became interested in 
the instruction of deaf mutes in France, Heinicke, in Ger- 
many, was attracted by the same subject, and was led to de- 
vise measures for their benefit. Considering that the want 
of speech was the greatest misfortune of the mute, he 
endeavored to teach him to articulate, so that his own mind 
might make progress, while at the same time he was placed 
more nearly on an equality with others in his communication 
with them. He claimed that as we think in articulate, and 
not in written words, freedom in thought and in use of lan- 
guage can be attained only by articulation. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the relative 
merits of the two systems. Much may be said on both sides. 
The advocates of the sign language claim that it can express, 
with clearness, if not always with equal beauty, all the ideas 
that sounds can, and that it communicates the feelings and 
states of mind with even greater force; that by presenting a 
group of ideas at once, it admits of greater ‘rapidity of com- 
munication, and that by varying attitudes and expressions 
the most delicate shades of thought may be indicated. But 
its especial merit is claimed to be its universal application, 
which admits of any person, of whatever nation or language, 
making himself perfectly understood by any other who is 
acquainted with its principles. 

On the other hand, however, it is claimed that before the 
mute can communicate in the sign language with his friends 
they, as well as he, must have studied and learned it, and 
that, even after this has been done, means of communication 
have been opened for him only to those few who feel suffi- 
cient interest in him to take the trouble necessary for the 
acquisition of a new language, while he is still shut off from 
knowledge of what is said by those around him; but by 
acquiring power of articulation he is both able to speak with 
them, and to understand what they say, and thus in a large 
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measure relieved from the disabilities naturally attending his 
infirmity. 

It is well known that in the majority of cases dumbness 
in mutes is the consequence of their deafness: very rarely is 
it owing to weakness of mind, or imperfection in the organs 
of speech. It would appear, however, that the number 
of natural mutes (that is, of those born so) is small, com- 
pared with that of those who, having lost their hearing in 
early life from accident or disease, have afterwards gradually 
lost the power of speech. 

If, then, the disadvantage arising from the loss of hearing 
can in some way be overcome, and the deaf person taught to 
use his vocal organs, or prevented from losing what power he 
already has over them, made to understand what a sound is, 
and how to produce it, he may be enabled to speak, like 
others, in articulate language. 

Even the advocates of the sign language, while denying 
the necessity of articulation, admit its value as a supplement 
if it can be gained. They have doubts of the practicability 
or desirableness of teaching it for general use, but think 
that in the dark it may be of great value; and some of them 
advocate teaching the mute certain sounds at least for use at 
night, and in times of distress. 

Until recently the method of the Abbés Epée and Sicard 
has been the one generally practised in this country, and 
“Scribner’s Monthly,” for April, 1872, contained an article on 
the “ Silent College in Washington,” showing what has been 
done to instruct deaf mutes in the sign language, and how 
through its instrumentality avenues which had hitherto been 
closed to them have been opened. Within a few years at- 
tempts have been made to establish in this country schools 
for teaching articulation, and no small results reached. 

A writer, evidently prejudiced against this system, and 
favoring that of signs, to whom we have been indebted for 
much information on his side of the question, says only par- 
tial success has attended it ; and that of a number of speakers 
whom he has seen and heard of in various countries, most 
would have been more intelligible to strangers by signs, and 
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their tones were extremely disagreeable ; while the few deaf 
mutes he has seen, capable of expressing themselves in a 
manner perfectly intelligible, and of reading from the lips of 
others what they said, were such as either retained some 
remnant of hearing, or had been objects of special instruc- 
tion for many years. But it should be remembered that this 
was written many years ago, and great progress has been 
made since. 

While allowing, in reply, that a speaker's incapacity of 
hearing his own voice may cause the sound he makes to be 
harsh and unpleasant, yet experience has shown that careful 
instruction will guard against and overcome this ; and that by 
an ingenious method the pupil may be taught, though some- 
what mechanically, to modulate his voice so that it shall be 
agreeable to the ear, and in harmony with the idea he wishes 
to express. While the flexibility and attractiveness which is 
possible for a hearing person may not be acquired, yet the 
sounds produced will not be unpleasant, and custom will 
soon render them attractive and almost agreeable ; for their 
peculiarity will be no more remarkable than that which so 
often fascinates us in the tones of one who is speaking a 
foreign language, in which, however perfectly he understands 
and has mastered it, he is unable to prevent some slight 
accentuation from betraying to the practised ear that it is 
not his birth-right possession. 

We have heard congenital deaf mutes speak in a manner 
perfectly intelligible, and in a way not at all unpleasant to 
the ear; yet the system must always be more successful with 
those who have at some period possessed the ability of hear- 
ing and some power of speech. 

In the western part of Massachusetts, in the pleasant val- 
ley of the Connecticut River, is the beautiful town of North- 
ampton. Known the world over for the eminent men who 
have given it honor, and for the beneficent institutions there 
established, by no:hing is it likely, in the future, to be better 
known than by the institution which at the present time 
occupies a part of the summit of its famous Round Hill. 

If you. have ever visited that hill you will remember the 
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rare and beautiful panorama disclosed to your gaze. Before 
you stretches the valley of the Connecticut, to the south rise 
Mounts Tom and Holyoke, on the north the hills about 
Greenfield, affording, when clothed with their summer ver- 
dure, a perfectly lovely outlook. 

On this hill stands the Clarke Institution for Deaf Mutes, 
established Oct., 1867, and named in honor of John Clarke, 
Esq., of Northampton, by whose munificence it was amply 
endowed, which is expressly devoted to giving instruction by 
articulation. Its grounds occupy about twelve acres, for the 
most part under cultivation, and planted with fruit trees. 
The buildings consist of three halls, a stable, laundry, and 
gardener’s cottage, — ample accommodation for the present 
needs, and all plainly but substantially built. The boys have 
a dormitory for their use, and the girls a separate one for 
theirs. 

All these children are taught articulation... The President 
of the Corporation claims that, though at present teaching 
by articulation is more difficult than signs, on account of 
the greater enthusiasm, care, and attention required, yet it 
is the only method which will prevent the deaf from always 
remaining foreigners even among their own kindred. 

“No argument,” says one of the reports of this institution, 
“is needed to prove the superiority of a system of instruction 
which will remove the barrier separating the deaf mute from 
the surrounding world, so far as it can be removed, and add 
to his general education. The deaf mute is but a stranger 
in a strange land, if he thinks in signs, and communicates 
by signs.” 

In another report the argument for articulation is thus 
stated: “Articulation is a mere mechanical effort of the 
vocal organs. It can be taught to many animals. With 
proper care and training it can of course be taught to the 
deaf mute. ... By lip-reading the thoughts of the speaker 
are conveyed to the ‘deaf by the medium of tlfe eye, which 
may be trained to translate the motion of the lips made in 
articulation, as the ear learns to distinguish between the 
sounds of the different syllables. But in learning articula- 

5 
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tion and lip-reading, the child is at the same time acquiring, 
not only his own language, but that of his family, his friends, 
and his country. . . . If the youth leaves the school, able to 
converse with those with whom he is brought in daily con- 
tact, if not with strangers, and ever increasing this ability to 
understand, and to be understood, by constant practice, 
surely his life will be happier and more useful than if all his 
communication must be by a sign language, which is foreign 
to others, or in a written language which is foreign to him- 
self.” 

Many of the children at this institution are very bright 
and display great intelligence. Their patience in acquiring 
the power of speech, and perfecting their utterance, is most 
commendable. A frequent visitor notices continual progress 
and improvement. Some children who began with very little 
knowledge already speak and read quite well. 

Originally the system of instruction was based on imi- 
tation, and even then most remarkable results were se- 
cured. One little girl of three, when first introduced to the 
school, had no idea or power of articulation, For many days 
she could only make the breathing sound of 4 when her 
hand was before her mouth, so that she could feel the escape 
of her breath. For a longer time she could only make 
sounds by putting her hand on the teacher's throat, to see 
tow she made the sounds, and the other on her own to see 
how she repeated them. Yet, at the end of six weeks, she 
could articulate twelve letters, read from the lips, and print, 
twenty-four. Now the system of Mr. Bell, of which men- 
tion is made farther on, is employed, and the last report says 
that, though the experience with it has been too limited for 
conclusive judgment, “its use so far has been exceedingly 
encouraging, and promises well for the future.” 

The story is told of one pupil, a boy of much promise, 
who lost his hearing at the age of seven, but retained his 
speech, from whom much was expected, as he had shown a 
resolute purpose to overcome the obstacle to his success, as 
well as to prove to the world that it was possible even for 
one in his situation to compete, on terms of equality, with 
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others more favored, but who was prevented by an early 
death from realizing his hopes, that on one occasion, when 
he had been sent on an errand to a store in the village, after 
leaving the store, he returned and addressed the clerk with 
the inquiry, “ Should you suppose that I was wholly deaf?” 
which was the astonished man’s first intimation of the fact. 

Articulation is taught in many schools in Europe; but 
those in England have made but little progress in the last 
fifty years, and hardly offer a fair test of the system. Miss 
Rogers, the principal of the Clarke Institution, has been, 
until recently, for several months in Europe, observing the 
process of instruction in the schools, principally of Germany. 
And in the last report of her Institution are some of the 
results of her observation. Of the English schools she vis- 
ited, she says, “I judge little more is done in the way of 
articulation than trying to perpetuate the speech of their 
semi-mutes, unless it be at the institution at old Kent Road, 
London, where articulation is practised to some extent with 
all the pupils the first year.” Many works on the subject 
have been published in Germany, but have never been trans- 
lated. The system is to be introduced into other American 
schools and tested, and already there is a day school in most 
successful operation in Boston,— one of the public schools 
of the city. In many of the asylums of the country also 
there are classes in articulation. 

Miss Harriet B. Rogers, who has been at the head of the 
Clarke Institution from the beginning, was a sister of the 
teacher of Laura Bridgman and Oliver Caswell. She began 
to teach articulation to a deaf mute placed under her charge, 
with no knowledge than that this system had been pursued 
with success abroad. Meeting with success, she was induced 
to open a school in Chelmsford, where, in 1867, she had eight 
pupils. This school was afterwards removed to Northamp- 
ton, and became the nucleus of the Clarke Institution. That 
institution was opened in October, 1867, and at the present 
time has fifty-eight scholars. 

In an article in “The North American Review,” in 1834, 
Mr. Fred. A, P. Barnard uses the following language: “He 
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who shall devise a system of stenography, applicable to the 
circumstances of the deaf and dumb, will confer upon them 
an inappreciable benefit... . The stenography of reporters 
in our courts and public assemblies will not answer the pur- 
pose. To the deaf and dumb there are neither vowels, con- 
sonants, nor silent letters. If articulation be taught, the 
principles of syllabification may profitably receive attention ; 
but, if otherwise, these may be neglected. . . . It remains for 
the ingenuity of instructors in our own country to devise a 
plan fitted to our circumstances ; and we cannot but hope 
that their ingenuity will be called into speedy and successful 
* exercise.” 

This desideratum seems at least to have been realized. 
Prof. A. Melville Bell, after some years of study, devised and 
perfected a universal alphabet, an entirely new system of 
letters which represent spoken language in visible forms, 
and in 1864 first made it public.* Its original purpose of 
furnishing characters in which all languages may be written 
so as to be read by natives of any or every country with uni- 
form pronunciation, seems to have been entirely realized. 

The characters in this alphabet “depict, by suggestive 
analogy of form, the organic attitudes which produce or 
modify the respective sounds, and so inform the reader how 
to place his organs to pronounce the sounds.” Drawing 
the shape of the human face and throat upon a black-board, 
the demonstrator obtains the proper forms of the curves of 
the nose, the lips, &c. Separating these from the other lines 
of the face, he has the elements of his alphabet, and the 
curve thus represented on the board indicates to the pupil 
the organ to be employed in making the sound desired. If 
more than one organ is to be used it is indicated by a com- 
bination of the curves, and the form of the combination 
indicates the order of the use of the organs. 

The first alphabet was an attempt to represent sounds by 
letters ; and the originator of this system thinks that origi- 
nally the forms of letters may have been designed to suggest 





* See Old and New, for July, 1872. 
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their sounds. But, however the designers of the first alpha- 
bets may have kept this idea in view, it has since been de- 
parted from, familiar forms from old alphabets were adapted 
to the use of new languages, and symbols were invented to 
harmonize with thém, to represent sounds otherwise unpro- 
vided for. “Mr. Bell has but ten elementary symbols, a// 
based on nature, and by their combinations all sounds in all 
languages can be represented. Each combination denotes 
the position and use of the vocal organs requisite to produce 
a given effect.” 

Prof. Bell early found that he had included in his scheme 
every possible modification of the organs of speech, and that 
he could represent fluctuating and indefinite shades of 
speech, such as peculiarities of dialects or of individuals. 

The special merits of his system are easily illustrated. 
In teaching letters to a learner, you show them to him, tell 
him what they are, and he must remember them, as he can. 
There is nothing in the shape of the letters to indicate how 
the sounds which they signify are to be produced, but with his 
alphabet it is different. He thus illustrates with the letters 
p, 6,and m, “The sound symbol for f says to the learner, 
‘Shut your lips:’ he does so, and the effect is the letter /. 
The symbol for 3, says, ‘Shut your lips as before, and make a 
murmur of voice;’ and the symbol for m says, ‘Shut your 
lips in the same way, and sound the voice through.the nose.’ 
The learner has thus not only acquired a knowledge of three 
letters, but he has learned the relations that subsist between 
their sounds.” ; 

Some of the remarkable results reached by this system 
have been mentioned by a gentleman who studied it with 
considerable care. At an interview with Prof. Bell he dic- 
tated to him a number of sounds, consisting of Latin words 
variously pronounced, English and German provincialisms. 
sounds often confused, some Arabic, some mispronounced, 
Spanish, and a variety of words and dipthongs. These 

- pronunciations, many. of them queer, purposely exaggerated 
and incorrect, were written down by Prof. Bell, who then 
called in his sons, who had prevfously been sent from the 
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room, that they might have no opportunity of hearing them, 
and they, on seeing what he had written, pronounced them 
so that the auditor seemed to hear an almost correct echo of 
his own voice. 

It seemed as though this system might be put to practical 
use, and be of great service in teaching articulation to the 
deaf and dumb; and it was first tried for the purpose at the 
school of Miss Hull, in Kensington West, London. In this 
school signs are used, but Miss Rogers says “they are used 
only in the early instruction in explanation of words and 
phrases, but never of whole sentences; and when a child 
knows a word its sign is no longer used with him. Her use 
of signs is hardly objectionable, for she really makes them 
only a stepping-stone to language.” Miss Hull writes to 
Miss Rogers, in August, 1872, that she is about beginning 
to banish finger-talking from her school, and to practice lip- 
reading more diligently. 

Prof. Bell’s son has during the last year introduced “visi- 
ble speech” into several schools in this country. The suc- 
cess that has attended it is remarkable. At a public ex- 
hibition given in the Boston school some time ago, words 
given by the audience were written on the black-board 
by Mr. Bell in the symbols of visible speech, and correctly 
pronounced by a young lady, a congenital mute, who was 
greatly surprised afterwards to hear in how many different 
languages she had been unconsciously speaking. 

Continued trial has shown that most desirable results may 
be reached by the use of this system, and that, whatever its 
success for the purpose for which it was originally invented, 
it is destined to be of incalculable assistance in teaching 
articulation. The value of that method of instruction seems 
now to have been proved, and we may reasonably anticipate 
the coming of the day when this terrible infirmity of deaf- 
ness shall cease to be a barrier shutting off the sufferer from 
familiar intercourse with his fellows, or hindering him from 
engaging in the pursuits of active life with a reasonable hope 
of meeting with success. 
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THE REWARD OF FIDELITY. 


BY N. E. BOYD. 


Jesus had set out upon his last journey to Jerusalem. His 
life of consecrated toil and humane endeavor was . nearly 
done; his final martyrdom was close at hand; and soon he 
would whisper, with parting breath, “It is finished.” Speak- 
ing coldly and literally, some foe might say that the career 
of that itinerant radical, the associate of tax-gatherers and 
abandoned men, was drawing to its bloody end. Those fish- 
ermen, who had attached themselves to him, trusting that it 
was he who should redeem Israel, were astonished to find 
him once more leading the way toward the capital; and, as 
they followed, they began to be alarmed. The sensuous 
dreams of rich apparel, exalted thrones, and proud magnifi- 
cence and real power, wherein, as favorite adherents of the 
great Messias, their imaginations had been wont to revel, 
were now disturbed by the near approach of a terrible awak- 
ening to the harsh, bitter facts of Gethsemane and Calvary. 
An uneasy suspicion begins to show itself, —a little anxiety 
about the result of their venture. “How much were they 
going to realize on their investment? Was there the slight- 
est possibility that they had made a blunder, after all? Had 
they taken stock in a losing business? Impossible! He was 
above suspicion. There could be no mistake about Aim, — 
they knew in whom they had put their trust. And yet, the 
prospect did not look so promising ; affairs were not taking 
the turn they had expected. Their hopes of personal ad- 
vancement, — were they not to be fulfilled? Their patriotic 
ambition, — was it not to be gratified ?” _ 

Such queries, I suppose, had been stirring vaguely and 
indefinitely within the disciples, and now at length found 
voice in Peter’s remark and question, after the young man of 
property had flinched and faltered at the test proposed to 
him, and gone away disconcerted, with his ardor chilled: 
“We know that, to be your accepted follower, one has to 
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renounce everything else. Very well: we left all we had, 
and followed you. We believe you will make it all right 
with us, some day, — and yet, — is it not time you said some- 
thing as to our pay? We should like some sort of a definite 
assurance. Will you not tell us, please, what wages you are 
going to give?” 

Perhaps this may strike some as too coarse a way of put- 
ing it; yet I think it is not far from expressing Peter’s frame 
of mind. 

But the Master’s pregnant answer,—do you suppose it 
satisfied the asker? or did it only silence him, and set him 
thinking the harder? “Lo! we left all and followed thee: 
what then shall we have?” And Jesus said to them: “I tell 
you truly, that, in the renovation, when the Son of man 
sitteth on the throne of his glory, you who have followed me 
shall also yourselves sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel. And there is no one who has left houses 
and lands, or father or mother, or brothers or sisters, or wife 
and children, for the sake of my. name, — for the sake of me 
and the glad tidings, — for the sake of the kingdom of God, 
— who will not receive many-fold more in the time that now 
is (togethér with persecutions), and, in the world to come, 
eternal life.” But having thus reassured them, he added, in 
wise rebuke and high suggestion, the story of the laborers 
in the vineyard: and, that they might not interpret his reply 
too literally, at an early opportanity he drew the twelve aside, 
and told them what treatment was awaiting him at Jerusa- 
lem. 

Yet they did not understand: the meaning of his words 
was hidden from them; and presently we have the ambitious 
sons of Zebedee trying, by an underhanded move, to secure 
a selfish advantage over the other ten, who resented their 
attempt in an equally ungenerous spirit. 

Can we wonder that even the sublime soul of the Teacher, 
with all its strength of faith and aspiration, of humane desire 
and high resolve, was at times so vexed and sickened as to 
cry, “O faithless and perverse generation! how long must I 
be with you and bear with you?” And yet, tried though he 
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was by the grossness and stupidity, the backwardness and 
narrowness of those among whom he lived, such outbursts 
were rare and transient: he loved unto the end; was faithful 
even.unto death! And (think you not?) he has received 
the recompense of reward; has entered into the joy that 
was set before him. 

But this Reward of Fidelity? ‘“ What shall we have, 
therefore?” The question implies a doubt. Either the ques- 
tioner, once persuaded, has, like Peter, lost some measure of 
his former confidence; or else, though advancing upon the 
road to full persuasion, he has not yet arrived, and so, with 
natural prudence, seeks to make it certain that he is travel- 
ing in the right direction. 

It is not amiss to ask, — nay! it is foolish to embark upon 
any enterprise of moment without asking, “Will it pay?” 
Before engaging in anything which involves toil, sacrifice, 
and risk, it is perfectly proper to insist on having answers 
to the questions, What end do I propose to achieve? 
What means are needful to its attainment? Have I those 
means at my disposal? Am I ready and willing to use 
them? In other words, we must consider what we are to 
get; must count its cost; and then decide whether or not 
the goods are worth the price demanded. If they be not, 
let us no longer think of purchasing; but if, on the other 
hand, they are cheap, — did we only know it, “a great bar- 
gain,’ —Jlet us buy while they are in the market, if we can 
possibly raise the funds. 

Well, if we leave all else ; if, concentrating and consecrat- 
ing our whole substance, we neglect and abandon everything 
that hinders or distracts, and devote ourselves to pursuing 
our ideal: if we cry,— heart, mind, and soul, and strength, 
— “Virtue, I am thine: save me, use me. Thee will I serve, 
day and night, in great, in small,’*— what shall we have 
therefore? “Many-fold more.” A true saying, and worthy 
of all acceptation ; but, in what shape shall we get it? Will 





* Emerson’s Address to the Divinity Students, 1838. 
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it come in estate real or personal? in land, houses, stores? 
in specie, notes and stocks? 

The maxim, “ Honesty is the best policy,” has an under 
and an upper side; looked at from beneath, it is a de,— 
a person cannot make so much [money] by honorable, 
truthful dealing, giving pound for pound, and dollar for 
dollar, as he can (if he be sharp and far-sighted,—as the 
world counts far-sightedness) by taking advantage of the 
fluctuations of the market and speculating, or by driving 
hard bargains and fleecing his weak or verdant neighbors. 
Not that a// who have “ made a fortune” are unprincipled or 
hard-hearted. Far from it! On the contrary, some few of 
the best people, the kindest and truest, have begun as poor 
shop-boys, and risen, by irreproachable activity, to compe- 
tence and wealth. Nevertheless,a man of what is called 
“ability” is more likely to amass riches by trampling on his 
scruples and denying his nobler nature, than he is by heed- 
ing every whisper of his conscience and spurning every sug- 
gestion of the heartless and the base. We hope, indeed, 
it is not always to remain the fact; but “we must take the 
world as we find it,’ before we can make it better than we 
find it. 

No, if you have great possessions, or ardently desire them 
and strive for them, understand that the very first order you 
receive, after enlisting under the banner of the cross, may 
probably be, “Go, sell what you have, and spend the proceeds 
for the good of others.” Hospitals, houses, scholarships are 
needed by the hapless, homeless, or aspiring poor. Furnish 
them from your abundance,—though the money be so 
precious to you that it seems impoverishing yourself, to put 
it, unostentatiously, to disinterested use. ‘ Ye cannot serve 
God and Mammon ;” but if you have been in the service of 
the latter, how he will struggle to prevent you from forswear- 
ing allegiance! Do not cherish an expectation that on leav- 
ing his service for that of the Most High, you are going to 
receive pay in the same coin,—only more of it! If you get 
that kind of remuneration, it will be when you have ceased 
to care for it ; it will be an incidental, merely, — both in fact, 
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and in your estimation. And in that case it will, strictly 
speaking, be “remuneration” no longer; for, in place of 
being an end in itself, it will have become a means to nobler 
ends,—to humane, unselfish, divine ends,—to whose ac- 
complishment you will hold your means entirely subordi- 
nate. 

So let it be understood at the outset (and, if possible, once 
for all), that the reward of constancy to your ideal, of “ follow- 
ing the Christ,” is not in dollars, nor aught that can be reck- 
oned in dollars. It “pays,” indeed; but not in Federal 
money. 

And:so the question comes round again, “ What shall we 
have?” Will it be reputation,— glory? “A good name is 
rather to be chosen than great riches.” We may be poor, 
we may be wealthy ; but if we are faithful, are we not certain 
to enjoy the respect of men,—the approbation of the wise 
and good? Shall we not sit enthroned in human regard, 
crowned with the esteem of the worthiest ? 

We may, and we may not; it does not follow of necessity. 

It is good to have deference, gratitude, applause, — so far 
as they serve to show that we have been correct in our judg- 
ment, and successful in our practice, of what will help the 
world along to better and therefore happier living ; but they 
are, at best, only hints, —tokens of progress, and must not 
be confounded with progress itself. True, in the millennium, 
— that good time coming which the eye of faith, in beatific 
vision, sees really here, — “ the righteous shall be in everlast- 
ing remembrance,” “the children that rise up shall call them 
blessed,” every sincere and virtuous act shall receive its full 
meed of praise; but now in this present age it may get cen- 
sure, condemnation, cursing,—and that from the upright 
and highly respectable. For opinions differ: and excellent, 
well-meaning men, honorable, self-devoted women, often mis- 
understand the convictions, motives and aims of others who 
are quite as thoughtful, pure and conscientious as them- 
selves. And so, as Jesus admonished the disciples, it is no 
sure sign of wrong-doing that “men reproach you, and per- 
secute you, and say vile things about you,” on account of 
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your loyalty to your deepest persuasions, and resolute efforts 
to act them out. 

“These things,” said he, “I have spoken to you, that ye 
may not fall away. They will put you out of their meetings, 
— yes, the day is coming when every one who kills you will 
think he is offering sacrifice to God. And these things will 
they do, because they neither know the Father nor me. But I 
have said these things to you, that, when the time comes, you 
may remember that I myself told you of them. A servant 
is not greater than his master. If they have persecuted me, 
they will persecute you also.” Even his own relatives did not 


believe in him: and many of the influential men of that day 
and generation, — the sagacious ones, who were looked to as 
authority, — they deemed him an impracticable enthusiast, a 
pestilent monomaniac ; and so they put him out of the way. 

And this is but a single instance, though a shining one, 
of what the faithful have experienced through all the ages, — 
and of what they must be prepared to experience for ages 


yet. Though it may not be your lot or mine, to suffer a 
bloody public martyrdom, we shall (not improbably) be called, 
in treading the path of duty, as we see it, to endure the 
frowns and coldness, if not the upbraidings and active antag- 
onism of people whose respect, sympathy and co-operation it 
is crucifixion for us to forego. We may indeed drink of his 
bitter cup; but as for sitting upon his right hand or his left, 
— that we must not count on! It is sweet to be recognized 
as a pioneer,—to be followed with admiring love, as an 
anointed leader. But the pioneer has the outlook, not the 
backward : the obstacles, not the achievements, must absorb 
him, until his warfare is accomplished and the victorious 
march goes by. The leader’s gaze is onward, not to the 
rear. 

Is your eye fastened on the star that guides the wise 
man toward the humble cradle of Truth’s last embodiment. 
Then heed these words: “ With every influx of light comes 
new danger. Has he light? He must bear witness to the 
light, and always outrun that sympathy which gives him such 
keen satisfaction, by his fidelity to new revelations of the 
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incessant soul. He must hate father and mother, wife and 
child. Has he all that that world loves, and admires, and 
covets ? he must cast behind him their admiration, and afflict 
them by faithfulness to his truth, and become a byword and 
a hissing.” 

Shall we look, then, for reward to a life beyond the grave ? 
Will our wages go on unpaid, but constantly accumulating, 
till the body dies, and then be given us altogether, in the 
joys of a hereafter that shall never end ? 

There is a religious philosophy which contemns the pres- 
ent life and talks habitually of “ this vale of tears.” Not that 
it simply recognizes the tragic elements of existence ; (a soul 
must be shallow and frivolous that does not!) but it is forever 
discontented and complaining. Instead of working to make 
God’s kingdom come and to have a heaven upon earth, it de- 
spairs of the world, as a failure and a sham, and prays to be 
taken out of it into a realm subject to a different code of 
laws, and situated in some other place. It anticipates future 
indulgences and luxuries, to which it deems itself entitled, 
as an offset in kind — but with compound interest —to the 
hardships and privations of the present. This is not the 
temper of a trustful child, but of a grouty and suspicious 
hireling. Enervating, cowardly, mercenary, selfish, it should 
be discouraged and avoided altogether. 

Those who affect this frame are accustomed to imagine 
that the promise of “eternal life” vindicates their tenets, 
But the eternal life (as I apprehend it) is not a matter of 
duration — not of quantity, but quality: it is life set free 
from temporal, sensual, selfish limitations ; there is but one 
life, — and that at once the Life Eternal and the Life that 
Now Is. 

However (not to enter into an extended discussion of this 
last question), it suffices here to point out a single fact, 
namely, this, — Jesus has declared that the trusty followers 
shall reap their joyful harvest “here in this present age,” 
albeit “ with persecutions.” And seeing that all definite view 
of the hereafter is shut off from human eyes; that “it is not 
for us to know the times or the seasons which the Father 
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hath put in his own power,” but only that “the night cometh 
wherein no man can work,” it appears to be the part of wis- 
dom and of piety to “work the works of Him who sends us, 
while it is yet day,” believing, with a deep, abiding persuasion, 
that — 
“ What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent,” 

That no striving is in vain, that no love is ever wasted, that 
no deed of self-sacrifice but is blessed for ever and ever, 
furthering, somehow, the Divine Plan of Good. To feel this 
now, —to have a living, present faith that it is and must be 
so, in the very nature of things, —is very comforting and 
strengthening and inspiring. To enjoy humbly, but serenely, 
the sense of bearing our burdens, of doing our duties as well 
as we know how; to hear God’s “ Well done, good and faith- 
ful!” as we live from hour to hour, — were this accorded us, 
could we ask for more? Full consciousness of His approval, 
here and now, — oh, that were an all‘sufficient recompense ! 

The Reward of Fidelity, then, —which the world can 
neither give nor take away, — is found in the inward assur- 
ance that our lives are in harmony with the cosmic move- 
ment, are led obedient to the heavenly law; that we are carry- 
ing out the intentions of a Being wiser, mightier and kindlier 
than ourselves: that our sincere efforts, though humble and 
apparently fruitless now, are yet to ripen in the heightened 
knowledge, holiness and happiness of a race that is to be. 
We reap it in the simple consciousness that our meditations 
and our words are acceptable in the sight of God; that our 
desires and wills are in accord with his; that we are doing 
ever the things which please him. 

“To him that soweth righteousness shall be a sure re- 
ward.” Let us trust to the fulfillment of that promise! It 
may not come, —it is not to be looked for,—in lands and 
money (“The Son of man had not where to lay his head”) ; 
nor in personal ease and comfort (“In the world ye shall 
have tribulation”); nor in the appreciation and esteem of men, 
— not even of those held the wisest and the best (“ For the 
Lord seeth not as man seeth”). Nor should we dwell too 
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much upon the elsewhere and hereafter. It is one thing to 
have faith in “the good time coming,” (that is well !) it is an- 
other to pamper the imagination with a gloating on the joys 
of a future state, where the individual consciousness may be 
perpetuated after the body’s dissolution, Let us never foster 
“ other-worldliness,” let us not forget that the blessing is 
promised “a hundred-fold in the time that now is.” 

Here in the present age! The prophetic word of Jesus 
meets response and confirmation in the experience of each 
one who follows his Ideal leader with single-eyed constancy 
and devoted love. You may be homeless, lonely, scorned, 
abused ; you may miss attaining and possessing all those 
things which delight the luxurious body and selfishly ambi- 
tious soul; but seek first the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness, and more than all those things shall be added unto 
you. For the kingdom of God is wzthin you; and ¢here is 
the recompense of the reward. 

Ah, yes! bear true allegiance to the Eternal, Immortal, 
Invisible, and there shall arise within you a sense of richness 
that no beggary can render poor, of support that no outward 
failure can shatter, of strength which no weakness can sap, 
of calmness which no storm of earth can trouble, of sympa- 
thy no rancor can estrange. “ The love of right is a passion 
carrying with it the highest enjoyment of which human na- 
ture is capable,” and that utter devotion to the Sovereign 
Will which makes a human being faithful unto death, — 
though it be the death of the cross itself,— has wrought 
into its very essence a pleasure inseparable and indestructi- 
ble, — a gift from God himself, which none can rob us of. 

To see, through the densest cloud of sorrow or smoke of 
battle, the Father’s smile ; to hear, “o’er the rabble’s laugh- 
ter” and alienated friends’ reproach, “This is my beloved 
Son !” to feel, when rocks mangle our feet, and briers hinder 
and tear, and we stumble, even fall upon the pathway, — to 
feel his hand still uplifting and leading us along, —ah, this it 
is to realize that “Virtue [does not get, but] is its own re- 
ward!” 

That self-same Eternal word, that came to the faithful 
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patriarch, comes to his spiritual seed to-day: “Fear not! I 
am thy shield and thy exceeding great reward.” They have 
the witness in themselves that none can pluck them out of 
their Heavenly Shepherd’s hand. Nay, deeper yet, they 
enter that mystic realm where time and space and indi- 
vidual are no more; for all else merges in the transport of 
full assurance that they and the Father are truly one. 


WALKING BY FAITH. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


THERE are those who wish to look through the whole plan of life, 
and to make provision long beforehand for every emergency that 
may come up. They are far-seeing, sagacious, prudent men, 
exercising their minds, as it was intended they should, in foreseeing 
and providing for the future. They are wiser in their generation, 
—that is, about their own affairs—than the children of light. 
Herein their conduct is to be commended, and their judgment to 
be relied upon. 

But when we come to look to the deeper motives, the grander 
purposes and views which subordinate our movements to the laws 
of God, and connect our lives with his infinite designs, we see in 
their calculations omissions which must be fatal to all their plans. 
Hence it is that they who, with a worldly prudence, strive most 
earnestly to foresee and provide for everything in the future, are 
harassed by the sharpest anxieties. ‘They who provide for events 
within their own limited sphere with the most admirable forseight, 
are often the most sadly mistaken and disappointed in their plans 
of life when they attempt to reach far into the future. In seeking 
to arrange everything for themselves, and leave nothing to future 
contingencies, they must act on probabilities too remote to furnish 
any reasonable rule of conduct. And, what is still more fatal to 
their plans, they lose sight of that grand supervising, and superin- 
tending Providence of God, which is so much wiser in its teachings 
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than any wisdom of ours; which raises up in unlooked-for ways 
events to confound and overwhelm our plans, and whose leadings 
we can follow only by walking in faith, living day by day in obedi- 
ence to the central laws of God’s kingdom. Through that obedi- 
ence we are brought into harmony with his higher purposes. We 
feel how kind and merciful he is, and are made partakers of his 
divine wisdom. 

According to our ability we must take pains to foresee and pro- 
vide for the future. But beyond that, our ability to foresee, we must 
be content to walk by faith. The highest influences which act upon 
us are those which can be recognized only by the eye of faith. 
The highest laws of our being are those which are overlooked in 
the calculations of worldly prudence. But in obeying those laws 
with an implicit trust we are bringing out the merciful designs of 
God in our behalf. We are fulfilling the ends for which life was 
given. We are guided by a profounder wisdom than any mere 
prudence in affairs. By doing each day the duties it may present, 
not seeking violently to forestall events, or to find out before its 
time what the great teacher has seen fit to conceal from us, we are 
led on by a surer plan than we could ever have devised-by any far- 
seeing prudence of our own. In waiting on events, watching their 
indications, following where they may lead, in conformity with the 
laws of God, we are following his path, and so, in accordance 
with the divine plan, working out for ourselves the purest ends of 
life. . 

We must receive with each new day the altered condition and 
relation of things, serving God in humility of mind, doing each 
hour the duties it may bring, accepting as our allotment its trials 
and cares, not magnifying their power to injure us by quareling 
with them, but taking away their malignity by receiving them as 
friends. So we are to walk, using every day our privileges, fulfill- 
ing our duties with a cheerful heart, trusting with God the issues of 
events which we can neither provide against nor foresee, taking 
one step at a time, thankful if distant views of our path are 
granted to us, but walking on in faith and hope even where our 
path seems barred and closed up by impassable obstacles before 
us. 

7 
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MYSTERY AND KNOWLEDGE. 


BY MISS ELLA F. MOSBY. 


In the old German legend of Lohengrin, the Knight of 
the Round Table was permitted to return to earth, and even 
to wed a mortal maiden whom he had rescued from death, 
but his true name was not to be disclosed. So soon as his 
bride, Elsa, asks this fatal question, Lohengrin leaves her, 
and goes again into his far-off, mystical country. Psyche, in 
the Grecian myth, was beloved of Eros; but when she had 
looked upon his face, the deity departed from her, and re- 
turned to the halls of Olympus. This same theme, of mys- 
tery and its unveiling, has been the key-note to a thousand 
romances and poems; and these stories, like all the myths 
and legends which men have treasured in. their remem- 
brance, tell us of our very selves. They strike straight 
home to the heart of humanity, and show us these two 
strong and seemingly antagonistic feelings, — the love of 
mystery and desire of knowledge, which no child grows up 
to maturity without finding within himself. 

A great deal of the world’s history rests upon the strug- 
gle between these two powers. And as men have been more 
imaginative, or more rational, you will find them on the side 
of the priesthood, or the philosophers in old Greece and 
Rome; fighting with the Guelphs or Ghibelines in the mid- 
dle ages ; or to-day in the ranks of the ecclesiastics or sci- 
entists. Ido not say the “Church,” as opposed to science, 
you will observe ; for I do not believe there can be such op- 
position: for the true and universal Church must strengthen 
every right faculty of man, whether it be faith or knowledge; 
and so far as it limits or refuses the true development of 
any, it is false to its end and work. 

For every faculty of man is good in its place. This love 
of mystery, or the power of faith, is essential to all growth, 
and is indeed its beginning. There are always certain first 
principles in every science about which we cannot reason, 
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and which must be received with a childlike humility and 
belief, before we can advance farther. In all mental and 
spiritual progress, the faith in “things not seen” precedes 
the inner vision when the “eyes are opened.” Look back to 
the beginning of every religion, of every race, of every indi- 
vidual life, and you enter upon a realm of moving shadows 
and dim lights, of wonders and mystery. Every child listens 
most eagerly to stories of strangs countries and marvelous 
adventures ; and it is just so in the childhood of a race. 
There you find vague utterances of unseen oracles, half-intel- 


ligible visions, gods that descend and disappear. Behind and’ 


before each of their heroes—even to the British story of 
King Arthur — there stretches a measureless “ beyond ;” for 
every heroic king in the mythic age is of strange and divine 
birth, and is without death translated to the dwellings of the 
gods. They deny both beginning and end to the character 
they admire, and his earthly career is limned as a sunbeam, 
rapidly crossing their sight to be re-absorbed in the soft, 
shadowy, spiritual land of mystery from which it first issued. 
Mexicans, Indians, Grecians, Britons, Romans, and Hindoos 
alike portray their reformers, law-givers, and wise rulers thus. 
This fondness and reverence, this delight in the unseen, is a 
movement that proves vitality and foretells growth ; but, like 
the clinging touch of an infant, is uncertain of aim, and inse- 
cure in its hold. 

The world and its human lives were not in reality so dif- 
ferent then and now. Heroes were born, and died, with the 
same weaknesses and infirmities that we common human 
beings must suffer from in this nineteenth century. Nor is 
our prosaic, every-day world any more isolated, or farther 
withdrawn from the vast tide of spiritual life that impinges 
upon it in noble thoughts and words of fire, than in the old 
days of Homer and the myth-makers. We are as near—I 
believe nearer — heaven now. Nor do I see how this elec- 
tric flame of communication which battles with space and 
time, and whirls hither and thither through telegraph wires, 
railways, the achievements of photography and the printing- 
press, so that we are scarcely anywhere absent one from 
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another, can at all shut off the higher revelations of life and 
soul. But the difference between the mythic and the practi- 
cal ages lies in this, that, in the first, men were in the infancy 
of their power, and could not see the infinity and eternity 
working within every common life, every loose pebble. every 
green weed, 

The great thoughts and deeds of life and power seemed to 
their astonished minds to lie apart,—to hang like strange 
and luminous stars in a shadowy sky. They dimly felt that 
every heroic life must be in some measure moved by a 
diviner power, and so they wrote the lives of heroes as it 
were in a cipher, symbolic of this, —just as the first Italian 
artists made all history, all landscapes, symbolic in their 
paintings, so that every color and plant had some signifi- 
cance and story. But, as men grew in mental power, they 
began to see that all this beauty and heroic power was not 
exceptional, but lay latent within all things and men, like the 
statue that “sleeps within every stone.” The mind then 
sought to examine, to analyze, all in its reach: it desired 
knowledge, it questioned all things, — asking of each its his- 
tory, its laws, its relations to other things. The men of sci- 
ence appeared upon the scene. Finding himself a visible, 
tangible enigma, man has sought restlessly to solve it by 
many ways; and the thousand theories, creeds, organiza- 
tions, sects, and brotherhoods have been the various answers 
here and there thrown out as reply. And if to-day we find 
him seeking facts, histories, present uses, rather than mythic 
fancies and prophecies, it is not because he has fallen lower, 
but because he has risen sufficiently high to apprehend the 
loveliness of use, and the symmetry of actual truth; because 
he sees that the great laws work in the living and common 
things of the present with more meaning and wonderful 
beauty than he could learn for ages from morbid experiences 
or oracular sayings of dreamers and mystics. 

Not that these half-uttered sayings did not possess much 
of beauty, but certain knowledge is higher than guessing, 
which only here and there strikes home. The first were the 
stimulus to the second, the paths that lead to it: but when- 
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ever the higher is developed, the lower falls away, as the 
flower petals from the ripening fruit. And it is just here 
that the power of faith may be mzs-used, by forgetting that 
when its work is done then comes the struggle for knowl- 
edge, and it must not silence the questioning it cannot an- 
swer. Its peace is to rest, assured that doubts, temptations, 
and conflicts are the needed discipline of the soul, through 
which it shall grow into a childlike wisdom ; and that all it 
possesses of the truly good and beautiful will over-live these 
perturbations, and ripen into a more perfect bloom there. 
The proper work of faith is to point to higher knowledge, 
and sustain the soul that seeks it,— never to forbid its 
attainment. The mystery of the mind’s childhood is the 
soft shadow that attends the breaking dawn, through which 
the full light is yet to shine. 

But as faith errs sosoon as it bars the way to knowledge, 
so knowledge fails when it refuses to give place to the higher 
work of love. The barren acquisition of learning, the mere 
pride of intelligence, without use or sympathy, are altogether 
narrow and blind. And, like the Faustus of the German 
legend, it has too often its attendant demon that destroys it 
at the last. It is against such a cold and selfish form of 
intellect that the myths and legends warn us, which, in 
learning the name and beholding the form, lose the living 
and abiding presence of the Deity. This is the dead and 
cruel spirit of analysis that detects only blemishes and faults, 
and before which all tender loveliness of sound or signifi- 
cance vanishes. This is the lifeless knowledge that contents 
itself with catalogues and statistical tables, while the living 
world vibrates and grows and pulsates, far out of hearing 
and touch or sight. Such a process of cultivation enriches 
the memory only to dwarf and deaden every finer faculty 
that might have used its treasures. For the truth is, —as 
the weeping Psyche learned in sorrow, — that all knowledge 
which disregards the higher dictates of love is simply loss. 
Its chief value is in aiding and ministering to these; and if 
the transformations, the beautiful miracles of growth, the 
infinite variety and vitality of Nature, do not lead you to love 
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her more, your punishment will be to discover that your 
knowledge is as shallow as your sympathy is deficient. 

For the one is the gauge of the other. The highest truth 
springs always from the truest affection. So you will find 
that the most profound philosopher will be most like a wise 
child in reverence and faith and enthusiasm. He who sees 
most deeply into the living hearts of things will by this 
insight find a value and meaning in what others would call 
fancies or trifles. Our age shows indeed its growth in its 
care for these things. It is especially an educational age: 
there are new departments of knowledge, new arts and sci- 
ences, new discoveries in archaic lore, new political relations, 
and questions, before unknown, of race and climate and ori- 
gin. We take even myths and legends and folk-lore as hold- 
ing some answer to some of these, because they are, like 
coins, stamped with the impress of the race who passed 
them from lip to lip. To develop the full perfection of our 
future men and women, we go back to the toys and games 
of the children, and begin in the kindergarten schools the 
moulding of the character while it is flexible and pure. 

You would not call science hard or cold to-day unless from 
ignorance. Do you remember what Tennyson says of the 
“fairy tales of science”? The microscope and its wonders 
have revealed magical worlds of life, thousands of invisible, 
tiny, shining races of living creatures, with their wars and 
loves and desires. Is not that like a page out of some worn 
and well-read volume of fairy tales? And it is the men who 
have /oved knowledge, /oved nature and humanity, who have 
found such Jovediness in them. 

Have you not seen, on a summer evening, the whole hori- 
zon line alive with the crimson fire and gold of sunset, and 
all the mountains lifted into an aerial and transparent glory? 
or watched the vision of dawn lie along the waters, like a 
revelation of rosy light and splendor? It is along this line 
that the purest white lights and the rarest colors shine and 
glow; and here it is that every object — pines or mountain- 
crag, or sails of far-off ships— grows in clearness and dis- 
tinctness of outline upon the delighted eye. Now, through 
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all life and wisdom, love is this boundary line “where earth 
and heaven meet:” where the visions of the seer and the 


facts of the scientists are at one. And in love there is both 
mystery and knowledge, sight and faith. 


THE NEEDED HELP GRANTED. 
e BY THE EDITOR. 


As we walk meekly and humbly, guided each moment by the 
leadings of God’s Providence as shown in the duty that presents it- 
self to us most strongly, it is wonderful how one day, one event, 
one season of the year, one period of life prepares the way for an- 
other ; how one trial, mercifully broken in its descent upon us, 
softens the blow that succeeds ; how, little by little, we are pre- 
pared to do or to bear what would have been an utter impossibility 
to us before ; how the most repulsive and forbidding situations 
into which we are thus led are curtained round with mercies when 
we enter them ; what flowers of affection bloom on the borders of 
our path even in its most rugged Alpine heights, — how the most 
confined and steepest paths, in which we can look neither before 
nor around us, open out on the grandest and most soul-inspiring 
prospects. And then what unlooked for companionships come to 
us endeared by the very sorrows through which we have been forced 
to pass! What comforting hopes! What uplifting affections! What 
a divine trust drawing us on into closer union with man and God! 

Often in looking forward to some future contingency which we 
know must come, we are filled with apprehension and terror. We 
shrink from it, and dare not face it even in our thoughts. We lookat 
it with our present feelings, and from our present point of view. But 
gradually as we approach towards it in the path of a religious life, 
our feelings change, our point of view is changed. Its harsh and 
terrible features are relaxed. The faith by which we approach it is 
gently lifting us up day by day to remove the necessity of too ab- 
rupt an ascent; or it is gently leading us down, to break the vio- 
lence of the fall. And so, often, when the dreaded evil meets us, 
it is shorn of its terrors, it is made to harmonize with our altered 
condition of mind, and like the gray hairs which fall softly upon a 
brow matured by years and wisdom and the mellowing graces of a 
religious life, it has a fitness, a beauty and attractiveness of its own. 
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A SERMON. BY REV. A. P. PEABODY, D.D. 


“T have given you an example, that ye should do as I have done.” — 
JOHN xiii. 15. 

In the great European galleries there are men who for 
many years have done nothing but to multiply copies of a 
single picture ; and they succeed so perfectly, that an un- 
practised eye might not easily distinguish between the copy 
and the original. Yet these men could not for their lives 
paint a picture of their own worth seeing; and one reason 
why they are so close copyists is that they have neither 
genius nor feeling enough to attempt to reproduce aught that 
they do not literally imitate. On the other hand, a man who 
has the soul of an artist may, or may not, paint literal copies 
of other men’s works; but he will study the great masters 
in his chosen department of art, till he enters into the spirit 
in which they wrought, occupies their point of vision, glows 
with their enthusiasm, — and then he can paint pictures of 
his own, it may be on entirely different themes, yet with an 
insight, skill and command of resources, derived from the 
masters, and bringing him into as near kindred with them as 
he is capable of forming. Now is he, or is the mere copyist 
of whom I have spoken, most truly an imitator? The ques- 
tions answers itself. The one is a mere mechanical copyist 
of mere handwork ; the other has taken in soul, life, power 
from the great men who still live in their pictures. The one 
bears no inward resemblance to those men; in the other 
there has been a gradual shaping of the internal sense, of 
the zesthetic consciousness, into conformity with his illustri- 
ous exemplars. 

The distinction thus illustrated is vital in the moral uni- 
verse. There is a literal copying, which is not imitation. 
There is an assimilation of the inward life of a revered 
exemplar, which reproduces without copying, shows close 
resemblance in a broad diversity of manifestation, imitates 
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its exemplar in unlike circumstances and in unlike words and 
deeds. For instance, Price, the founder of an immense 
candle manufactary in England, read Stanley’s “ Life of Ar- 
nold,” and it kindled in him the spirit of broad, generous, self- 
forgetting philanthrophy, which made Arnold the pioneer 
mind in the educational reform and progress of the present 
century. He felt an inward movement to be a follower of 
the man who seemed to him the greatest soul of the age. 
But what was he to do? Literal imitation was wholly out of 
the question. There was not one of the methods of the 
Rugby School which he could copy. But the spirit that per- 
vaded the school has an indefinite diversity of embodiment ; 
and Price so embodied that spirit, that of his hundreds of 
operatives and their familes he created a Christian community, 
in which not only the material, moral and religioys interests 
of each and all were most diligently cared for, but each was 
made a fellow-worker in the beneficent system, which united 
them all by relations of mutual benefit, while the munificence 
and oversight without which nothing could have been accom- 
plished were so bestowed as to impose no painful sense of ob- 
ligation and no depressing consciousness of dependence. In 
fine, he converted his great factory into a seminary of high 
mental, moral and Christian training, — into a school whose 
graduates were prepared for posts of distinguished honor in 
this world and in the world to come. 

Now this is the way in which we are to be the follow- 
ers of Jesus,—not by performing the precise acts that he 
performed, many of which were peculiar to his mission, many 
of them to his times and surroundings, few of them in their 
precise forms the very things that we are to do, but by bring- 
ing ourselves under the power of his spirit, by entering with 
profound sympathy into his pure and loving heart, by feeling 
the beauty of his holiness, the majesty of his humility, the 
intenseness of his compassion, and then embodying these 
sentiments in the very different sphere and work which God 
has assigned to us. 

The words of our text were uttered by Jesus when he had 
just been washing the feet of his apostles. The precise act 
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which he proposed for imitation is annually copied by the 
Roman Pontiff, who goes through the form of washing in a 
silver basin, and wiping with a damask napkin, the feet of 
twelve beggars, who have been previously made clean by less 
lordly hands. It is one of the most pompous pageants of 
the church, and the Pope shows in it as little of the simplic- 
ity and lowliness of his Master, as he does when borne in 
procession on men’s shoulders through the aisles of St. 
Peter's. Florence Nightingale, full of the spirit of the scene 
which the Pope thus travesties, left her affluent home to 
carry succor, comfort, healing and hope to the sufferers in 
the Crimean War, deeming no service too lowly, no labor too 
arduous, no sacrifice of self too entire, for those whose only 
claim upon her was their desolation, misery and need. And 
she, not the lordly Pontiff, is the imitator of Christ washing 
his disciples’ feet. For the lesson taught by that act of the 
Saviour is, that the truly great are the great servants of hu- 
manity, — those who can stoop the lowest, empty themselves 
the most entirely of all artificial distinctions, and bow to the 
most menial office by which man may be relieved, enlight- 
ened, reformed, blessed. 

But how are you and I to become followers of Christ? I 
know of no way, except by first becoming imbued with his 
spirit. In order to do this, we need, as it seems to me, only 
to become familiar with him. But you say, “I am already 
familar with him. I studied the gospels in my childhood. I 
committed his parables to memory. I was taught to trace his 
journeyings on the map of Palestine. There is no recorded 
scene of his life on earth that I cannot readily recall.” Very 
true. But does it seem to you areal life? Or rather, have 
not the words of the record been to you as impersonal as the 
words of a creed or a catechism are? This is our great dan- 
ger, — the mistaking of the knowledge of a record for famil- 
iarity with a life. Suppose that you had not, till now, seen 
the New Testament, or heard a word about Jesus Christ, 
in all other respects your mind being developed and culti- 
vated as it is now, and the Gospel of John, for instance, were 
put into your hands as the biography of a being who had 
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actually lived and died as a man among men. Would not 
the record take instant and intense hold on your sympathy ? 
Would it not seem to you wonderful, beautiful, glorious, be- ° 
yond all other lives? Would it not open to you an entirely 
new range of ideas about goodness, virtue, piety ? Would it 
not seem to you worthy of imitation, in its whole spirit, be- 
yond all other examples? Would there not be awakened in 
your heart an earnest desire, a generous ambition, to become 
like him, to transcribe into your own soul and to reproduce 
in your'own life the traits,of his soul and life? It is in this 
spirit that you must read the gospel, — not to memorize the 
words, but to present to your thought the scenes and acts 
recorded. 

Take, for instance, the scene that has given us our text. 
Twelve rude men have met for the observance of a na- 
tional festival,— not the venerable, halo-crowned apostles 
whom art presents to us, but fishermen, tax-gatherers, peas- 
ants, of coarse manners, harsh, provincial dialect, hardly be- 
ginning to feel the intenerating influence which afterward will 
mould their unkempt natures into forms of spiritual beauty. 
They are dreaming of temporal success, of an overturning 
of society, of high places in the new order of things that is 
to supervene when the Roman usurpers are driven out. 
They are in angry controversy about pre-eminence, and are 
interchanging scornful, bitter words, as each loudly asserts 
his own special claims. There is one among them whom 
they all revere, as gentle as they are rude, as modest as they 
are arrogant. They have come with sandalled feet through 
dusty streets, and comfort and custom alike demand ablution 
before they take their places at the table. They are poor. 
They have made their own simple preparations. They have 
no hired menial. .Who shall perform the office without which 
they would none of them be willing to taste of the supper? 
Who but him whom they all call Lord and Master? He 
makes ready the basin, girds himself with the towel, and fills 
the place of a servant to the astonished group, thus settling 
their dispute about pre-eminence as words could never have 
settled it, saying to them and to all coming ages, “ Service 
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alone is glorious and godlike. The only true greatness is 
that which bestows, not that which receives, ministry. Lowli- 
* ness alone exalts. He only can be first, who in offices of cour- 
tesy, kindness and love can make himself last and least.” 
Now we cannot contemplate this as a real life-incident, with- 
out so taking in its lesson as ever after to look to that meek 
and lowly Master as alone filling out our ideal of greatness, as 
alone worthy of our imitation.. And if we so ponder upon 
the scene as to give it a place among the pictures perma- 
nently phototyped on the retina of the mind’s eye, and famil- 
iarly recalled, our own characters will insensibly, but surely 
grow into that type, so that we shall spontaneously copy the 
example of the feet-washing in every form of kindly service 
for which God proffers the opportunity, and man the need, 
“It is in this way that we become truly and in heart fol- 
lowers of Jesus, — by making the incidents of his life vivid 
life-pictures in our thought, by imbibing from them the spirit 
which pervades them, and letting that spirit work freely 
through our active powers, 

I might refer to other life-scenes ; but I have time only to 
name, and that but briefly, the crucifixion. We are wont, 
and none more so than the most devout, to look upon the 
cross mainly as the means or the pledge of man’s forgiveness 
and redemption ; nor would I dislodge or dim this view in 
any mind. But, entirely apart from this, regarding Christ’s 
sufferings simply in their human aspect, believing that he 
was susceptible of bodily and mental agony to the utmost, 
we cannot read the narrative as that of an actual experience 
without being most profoundly impressed with the manifesta- 
tion of fortitude and patience, resignation and trust, submiss- 
ive devotion, unconquerable love to God and man. Nor can 
we in thought take our frequent place in Gethsemane and on 
Calvary, feeling that we are standing by a real sufferer, and 
are passing in review a scene actually beheld by a few tear- 
dimmed eyes of sympathy and love, and by thousands filled 
with rage, hate and scorn, without having the spirit of the 
cross transfused into our own souls, so that in our several 
living sacrifices we shall, though in forms utterly unlike, fol- 
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low the example, reproduce the similitude of his dying sac- 
rifice. ; 

Let me, in closing, advert to our intense need of this 
example. And I would speak here, not of those who need 
an entire transformation of character, but of those of us who 
bear in the world the reputation of blameless Christian men 
and women. Think, my friends, how many things there are 
in which we ought to be better than we are, yet in which 
perhaps some of us do not try to improve, and others think 
that they try in vain. There are our perpetual infractions 
of the law of love, —the unkind, harsh, stinging things that 
some of us say, and others like to hear said, — the unfavor- 
able construction which we are prone to put on conduct, — 
the risings of an irritable, querulous spirit, — the quick, even 
angry words which sometimes leap from our lips, as we say, 
by an impulse which we cannot control, but by an impulse 
which would not be, were there not an impelling force of its 
own order within. Then, with not a few of us, there is an 
undue self-assertion, an overweening self-estimate, a certain 
alloy of vanity, even in the good that we are and the good that 
we do. Then too, who of us is there that, tried by the stan- 
dard of the cross, must not be convicted of selfishness, —a 
power with which some are struggling manfully, but none as 
‘ yet with,a completeness of victory like that whose trophies 
hang on Calvary? In these defects and sins lies the dis- 
tance, still a broad one, between us and Christ ; and it can be 
overpassed only by our having the unseen Christ present and 
lifelike in our thought, by rehearsing inwardly the scenes and 
pondeting on the spirit of his earthly sojourn, by imbibing 
from him the elements of Divine beauty and loveliness, which 
are the living water proffered by him, and shall be in us as a 
well of water, springing up unto everlasting life. My friends, 
aware of our imperfections and infirmities, let us devote our- 
selves with renewed diligence to the following of him, hear- 
ing, as we trace his footsteps, the voice which once said on 
earth, and now and ever says from heaven, “ I have given you 
an example, that ye should do as I have done.” 
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THE SECRET OF LONGING. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GEIBEL, 


Now from the mountains to the sea 

The summer night steals silently, 

And musing thoughtfully I stray, 

Its shadows falling round my way. 
Intoxicating odors breathe 

From where the vines their blossoms wreathe, 
The glow-worm weaves his path of light 
Across the darkness of the tower, 

And, mystical with hidden power, 

The stars are glowing, deeply bright. 


This is the hour everywhere 

When longing floats upon the air ; 

From wood and rock and plain it sings, 
The soul of all created things : 

That longing which the springs obey 
When through the rock they seek the day, 
Which from the wood to heaven above 

A thousand arms of green extends, 

In wandering winds round earth doth rove, « 
From hardest stone sweet echo sends, 

In throat of nightingale upwelling, 

In silver tones, doth bubbling rise, 

And from the flowers’ gentle eyes 

Looks out, the dumb soul’s story telling. 


O Longing, thou who like a child 
That’s lulled by song to quiet sleeping, 
Dost wake again with low, soft weeping, 
To slumber never long beguiled ; 

How with thy plainings of distress 
Dost thou my heart and mind possess ! 
With outspread wings I’d soar on high, 
And bodiless through space would fly, 
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Would lavish gladly, joyfully, 

My being’s best, my inmost me, 

Of this full breat the treasured gain, 
Its love, devotion, bliss, and pain, 

Of deepest thought the hidden hoard, 
Commingled in a single word, 

As in a golden cup o’erflowing, 

At one outpouring all bestowing. 


In vain! No word, though great it be, 
Will set thee from that longing free ; 

No fount that from the earth doth flow 
Can quench the thirst thy soul must know. 
Once thought I, in life’s golden day, 

The riddle’s answer I had found, 

When in my heart ’twas blooming May, 
And Minna healed my every wound. 

The prize so high, so dear, was gained, 
And yet —the longing still remained. 


Then peace, wild spirit! Here below, 
Though blossoms bloom, fruit may not grow ; 
Dumb guest of earth, what lives in thee 

In heaven alone contained can be. 

That impulse which within thee springs 

To drive thee onward, restless ever, 

Is but the feeble, first endeavor 

Of chrysalis-imprisoned wings, 

Thy pain, although unknown to thee, 
Home-sickness for eternity. 


“ALL noble activity is worship. It is far better to be innocently 
employed and happy on the day appointed for rest than miserably 
idle. There are conditions in which, although the hands may be 
employed, the mind is far above the occupation, and more worship- 
ful than in states of inactivity.” 
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BY JAMES C. PARSONS. 


WE have just finished reading Matthew Arnold’s “ Litera- 
ture and Dogma.” The impression it has produced is one of 
disappointment ; for we had been led to expect considerable 
satisfaction in it. 

In style, it is exceedingly tedious, from its incessant repeti- 
tion of a few formulas invented by the author as a fresher 
way of expressing certain long-worn truths. He seems to 
try to make up for a want of delicate suggestiveness in style, 
by a persistent reiteration. But by so doing he succeeds, 
at the end of his book, in deadening our lively perception of 
the meaning of his pet phrases, as effectually as the common 
ear is deadened to the meaning of those phrases in the Bible 
for which he strives to substitute his own. 

In spirit, the effect of the work is unpleasant, from the 
apparent bitterness felt towards those who hold views which 
he regards as the result of abstract reasoning. Indeed the 
ever-present sneer at the unfortunate statement of the Bish- 
ops he opposes seems to show that animosity was a stronger 
motive in his work than the impulse to utter a profound con- 
viction ; and this impression is unhappily left on the mind 
by the very closing sentences of the book, in which he pre- 
dicts that his adversaries, the Bishops, will be “ bemocked” 
by their foolish speculations “till they die.” 

In reasoning, there are marked inconsistencies. For in- 
stance, his whole argument rests upon the premise that reli- 
gious truths are best expressed, — and in the Bible, especially, 
are so expressed,— by words and phrases of a fluid and 
plastic meaning, rather than by a definite, precise, scientific 
phraseology. They are expressions, he says, thrown out.at 
an object of consciousness not fully grasped by the intel- 
lect. 

Yet he bases the meaning of the word “religion ” itself 
on one or the other of its two derivations from the Latin, 
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rather than upon usage; making it rigid and precise, rather 
than literary, in its use. 

Still more is this unreasonableness seen in his way of 
accounting for the grand error which he labors to overthrow, 
— the error, as he regards it, of believing in the personality 
of God. He considers it to arise from a speculative habit of 
mind, — from abstract reasoning. Whereas we suppose it to 
be the universal testimony that personification is an instinc- 
tive habit of the human mind, arising at a very early stage of 
its career, in view of the forces by which it is surrounded, or 
of the voice of conscience by which it is haunted. 

Again, after having assiduously removed all notion of the 
personality of God, and all sense of pleasing him, as a motive 
of action, —and substituting therefor the love of righteous- 
ness and the following of it for hapiness’ sake, — when he 
comes to treat of Christ’s part in the religious training of 
mankind, instead of showing that Christ invites men’s atten- 
tion and love towards righteousness itself, he says that he 
influenced men by claiming their personal allegiance to him- 
self, —“ Throw yourselves upon me.” 

Here arises a twofold objection. First, that the personal 
element in religion should be less needed and supplied in the 
earlier stages of man’s education than in the later, — which 
seems contrary to experience and history ; and secondly, that 
Christ, considered merely as a man, should claim such per- 
sonal allegiance of his followers, as fully satisfying in himself 
the ideal of righteousness. For that Christ should be any- 
thing other than man, the tenor of the argument entirely for- 
bids. Yet a singular exaltation of Christ and his work, in 
the latter portion of the book, seems to show a disposition to 
atone for the lack of personality in the Old Testament reli- 
gion. Indeed, Arnold, like many of the dogmatists he op- 
poses, seems to do away with God, to make a God of Christ. 

Finally, the author appears to claim that Jesus himself did 
not teach the personality of God. This is implied’in all he 
says of New Testament religion. He does not, to be sure, 
accept the entire record of the sayings of Jesus, but he re- 
gards his real teachings as so much superior to those of the 

7 
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earlier prophets, that he certainly does not believe him to 
have taught that personality of God which they ignored. 

Now we may acknowledge that Jesus never lays down a 
philosophical or metaphysical statement as to the nature of 
God ; but certainly, if there is any fixed meaning behind any 
language, he takes for granted, everywhere, just such a per- 
sonality as Arnold condemns: he invites our love and ser- 
vice towards One who knows, and who approves or disap- 
proves. It may be said that this is only an accommodation 
to the nature of language, which is not precise, but meta- 
phorical in its meaning. Very well: but we are human beings 
living in a world where such a language is the only medium 
of expression, —the only way of indicating what we appre- 
hend of the eternal truth of the universe. Jesus himself, like 
humanity in general, could not escape the conviction of a 
‘personal God, and the longer he lived in compliance with his 
word in his heart, the more blessed did the sense of that per- 
sonality become to him, till he could say, — “I am not alone, 
for the Father is with me.” This, which implies personality, 
is the best expression he could give of his experience. Can 
Mr. Arnold do better? 

But now, having spoken of the style, the spirit, and the 
reasoning, let us consider more comprehensively the general 
scope of the work. 

It is an essay towards the better understanding of the Bible. 
The author endorses the prevalent estimate of the Bible, 
as being the best expression of morality and religion, and of 
Christ as its highest exponent. But a narrow and precise 
interpretation of its meaning by theologians is keeping a 
large class of the people from the acceptance of its teachings, 
and consequently from the acceptance of any religion what- 
ever. 

For their sakes, therefore, the author seeks to present the 
religion of the Bible as based upon foundations which can be 
verified. It is of no use, he claims, to disprove this or that 
tenet of the popular theology, while the whole rests upon a 
wrong assumption. That wrong assumption is a metaphysi- 
cal conception of God as a starting-point of religion. 
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The argument of theology is,— there is a personal God, 
first cause of all, who thinks, loves, and governs, and to 
whom our obedience is due. Obedience, therefore, or right- 
eousness, is the rule of life, and will bring the satisfaction of 
our nature, which is happiness. 

This, he says, is reversing the argument. We cannot 
verify the premise.. What we can verify, by experience, is 
this. Starting with the knowledge of right and wrong, which 
is avowedly in every man’s breast, we can find that the fol- 
lowing of righteousness brings happiness. But we also find, 
he claims, that in this following of righteousness, we are 
aided by a power xot ourselves. Inexplicable successes reward 
us at times, under circumstances which at other times have 
completely overcome us. There are “felicities and facili- 
ties,” not of our own making. Therefore we derive the sense 
of “a power, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness,” 
and looking back -upon history we find that this has always 
been an impression among men; therefore we conclude it is 
an enduring power,—or the Eternal,— which makes for 
righteousness. 

This is what the Jews meant to express by Fehovah, — 
having no metaphysical conception of a personal God, but 
simply stating the testimony of experience. 

Upon this basis he sketches the entire development of 
religious teaching from the earliest records to the present. 
Conduct, or that part of life to which right and wrong is 
applicable, makes up by far the larger portion. Morality — 
the control of conduct —is the control of our higher over 
our lower selves; in general, over our two grand instincts, 
of self-preservation and of reproduction, of temper and of 
sensuality. This requires attention to our motives of action ; 
attention begets interest; interest, or emotion, added to 
righteousness, produces religion. Emotion, then, felt towards 
righteousness, and impliedly (although he nowhere seems to 
state this directly), towards the Influence or Power that 
makes for righteousness, — emotion transforms righteousness 
into religion, and happiness is the result. 

But error, superstition, creeps in, The requirement of 
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righteousness is supposed to refer only to outward observ- 
ances, and the reward to consist in some outward good. 
This may be seen working among the Jews, individually, 
and as a nation. 

Jesus comes to restore the purity of religion, to deepen its 
meaning, and to re-inforce it. He calls attention from the 
outward to the inward; this is his method. It results in 
repentance, or renewal of the inner man. Then, again, his 
secret for attaining this result is found in self-renunciation, 
in dying to the life of the world, and living to the eternal life. 
Once more, the spirit in which he carries out his secret and 
method is a “sweet reasonableness.” This is Christianity, — 
this secret, and method, and spirit of complying with that 
righteousness to which we are led by an Enduring Power, 
not ourselves. In this way mankind will find eternal life. 

Even Christianity, however, has been perverted by its fol- 
lowers. But its enduring power is seen ip that it cannot be 
subverted, but holds its truth and exerts its influence through 
all these perversions, and tends gradually to throw off all that 
is extraneous, 

In thus summing up the general scope of the work, the 
impression most likely to be produced is that the literary 
method here urged for the interpretation of the Bible is one 
with which those called Liberal Christians have long been 
familiar, And many of the points here carried with such 
vehemence against the popular theology, will by them be felt 
to have long lost the keenness of controversy. 

But a mere outline of the argument fails to give the pre- 
dominance of what the author considers the underlying 
premise of the whole: a premise, the force of which, it seems 
to us, he himself misconceives, and yet which he presses in a 
manner and spirit very far from the sweet reasonableness 
which he commends. 

His premise is that the foundation of religion is not a meta- 
physical conception of a Personal God; but an experience 
acquired in the following of righteousness; and that this 
experience is merely of an zufluence, of which all we know is 
that it aids righteousness, and of which we cannot predicate 
personality. 
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His error, we think, is that, instead of confining his argu- 
ment to the establishment of religion upon experience rather 
than upon an intellectual conception, — he goes further, and 
insists upon the nature and quality of that experience, with a 
negative dogmatism as objectionable as the positive dogma- 
tism he condemns. He scouts at the attempt to characterize 
the xot ourselves as personal. 

Now as far as the impression of a power not ourselves can 
be said to come from, experience at all, the testimony is, we 
believe, to a personal, rather than an impersonal influence. 
Just so far as, in any given case of conduct, we experience 
relationship to an influence other than of our own faculties or 
the community 9f mankind, it is to an Influence or Power 
sanctioning the action we feel called upon to perform, and 
approving when it is done. The emotion we feel is one of 
accountability before the act; and afterwards, of gratitude. 
Can gratitude have any other than a personal object ? 

But we are not ready to agree with the author in laying so 
much stress upon the value of experience as furnishing us 
with our primary conviction of God. Let it be observed that 
we say primary conviction. For acquaintance with God, if 
we may so speak, must certainly be the result of experience. 
But we very much doubt whether there will be a general 
acknowledgment of such an experience of “not ourselves” 
in the following of righteousness, as would furnish the idea 
of God; and whether the large class of men, in whose inter- 
est the author writes, will be able to see that he has given 
them a more verifiable foundation of religion than they have 
had offered them by their ordinary teachers. 

Does not the whole dificulty of proving the existence of 
God, experimentally or otherwise, lie in this; that, as the 
eye cannot see itself, so we cannot go behind ourselves, and 
prove that which is the very basis and background of our 
being? It is vain to seek in one channel alone, even though 
it be in an experience of righteousness which makes up so 
large a part of life, — it is vain to seek in one channelalone a 
proof of that power, which is in every way and always so 
near to man’s consciousness as to haunt him with sugges- 
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tions of the supernatural. This essence, whatever it is, con- 
stitutes the possibility of the prover, and his power of prov- 
ing. And when he comes to use its power, and to fulfill its 
laws, and have experimental knowledge of its help, it lies 
much with the temperament of the individual whether it 
shall be felt to be personal or impersonal. 

The real error which Mr. Arnold is contending against is 
the attempt to apply precise definition to the idea of God. 
He can have no patience with those theologians who claim 
that a religious life is conditioned upon a certain belief in re- 
gard to God, and a certain theory of his dealings with the 
universe. 

Yet even with this error one would think a spirit of sweet 
reasonableness might have patience, and be able to find 
something not wholly culpable beneath its seeming narrow- 
ness and presumption. Is it an unfamiliar experience with 
one who knows that there is a reality in religion, and such a 
reality as is true though heaven and earth pass away, to feel 
that if he is to defend that reality and help others to know 
it, he must be able to make some statement of it which may 
be common ground; and however much he relinquishes as 
unimportant, he must at least cling to something that is 
essential? And having yielded one point after another, as 
formal and not essential, must he not hold still more firmly 
to that which is left? Does not Mr: Arnold himself, who is 
willing*to hold almost everything else in abeyance, in his 
definition of religion, still cling pertinaciously to the truth of 
a “not ourselves,’ as included in it? Would not even he be 
considered as holding to an unessential, by some of our reli- 
gionists, who make religion begin and end with man? And 
cannot one who believes in a certain sense of relationship 
with this “not ourselves” as essential in religion, be excused 
for speaking of it in terms of personality ? 

But there is danger of dogmatism in this direction, which 
the author does well to condemn. We are forbidden to make 
any graven image of God, and the same spirit restrains us 
from demanding as essential any of our own peculiar defini- 
tions of his nature. We can easily see how vain is the at- 
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tempt to define the infinite and absolute, either in quantity 
or quality. Whether we regard the All-in-all as a diffusive 
substance, as in old-time metaphysics, or as a pervasive 
force, as in modern science, we can see how useless is the 
endeavor of one individual element in that All, to circum- 
scribe the whole in its grasp, or to interpret its nature. The 
very terms in which we think, the very relations we are able 
to comprehend, from the constitution of our minds, are pre- 
sumably but one mode of manifestation of the Infinite, and 
forbid our conceiving or predicating qualities or modes of 
existence which may transcend ovirs. 

We hesitate, for instance, to deny consciousness of God, 
as if it would imply inferiority ; but there is possibly a mode 
of existence in which consciousness shall have been exalted 
to a sense and an activity far transcending anything of which 
we can now conceive. Certainly, se/f-consciousness in God 
would seem to imply limitation and inferiority. What if his 
very existence consists in forth-flowing, in an outgoing force 
which never returns upon its source, and*which includes all 
the forces which we now call physical or spiritual! Must we 
not regard sférz¢, after all, whether predicated of ourselves or 
of God, — not as a substance, but as a force? Is it not the 
exercise of a power, a volition, an emotion, — which suffers no 
break in its continuity, rather than a substance which de- 
fies corruption ? 

But while we refrain from defining God, we arenot for- 
bidden, but invited, by the very constitution of our minds, 
and our capacity for progress in knowledge, to seek a con- 
stantly higher interpretation of him. Neither religion nor 
philosophy requires us to acknowledge that God is hidden 
and unknowable, and henceforth to turn our faces away from 
him. If experience gives us so much as that he is “a Power 
not ourselves which makes for righteousness,” experience 
may still further trace the operations of that power in its 
leading and guidance, and thus attain to some apprehension 
of its qualities. If philosophy can detect this power in the 
forces of nature, it can certainly judge of it more perfectly as 
nature is more fully explored. 
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We are thus capable of constantly gaining in apprehension 
of God. Our gauge, our measuring-line, is always, of course, 
the highest experience and observation we have yet attained. 
The crystal, the plant, the animal, may each have its approx- 
imate sense of God, — but when man appears upon the scene, 
how should he have otherwise than an impression of the per- 
sonality of God, —that is, of God as having the qualities of 
intelligence and emotion? Wherein can this be proved to 
be a false estimate ? 

For our own part, we utter here our profound conviction 
that the testimony of consciousness, in its simplest phases, 
will never be contravened by any discoveries of the intellect. 
A grander and deeper interpretation will be put upon its 
teachings, but the simplest of them shall never be refuted. 
For consciousness, in the last analysis, is that word of God 
which shall not pass away. Consciousness attests a veritable 
objective universe (whether material or not), and a veritable 
subjective existence underlying it. It attests certain quali- 
ties pertaining to* both. In the deepest of all senses, we be- 
lieve it will finally be found that “things ave what they 
seem,” that what exists shall ever exist; that nothing shall 
be lost, but all that has been gained shall be kept. 

So, whatever higher interpretation we: shall continually 
find to be underlying our early conceptions, those concep- 
tions shall never be refuted. We can reason from what is in 
man to what is in God. What is justice is man is a criterion 
of what is justice in God; subject always, of course, to a 
higher interpretation. 

- The tendency of thought, at present, is to drop the per- 
sonality of God, —not by losing it in a higher conception, 
as it should, — but by going back to the sense of unintelli- 
gent outward power felt in the lower orders of existence. 
This, we hold, in an erroneous tendency. More intimate 
supervision, more subtly intelligent presence, is what we 
should be finding, rathar than the less. 

We can see nothing in the personality of God, deeply un- 
derstood, incompatible with the requirements-of reason. Let 
the conception of God be the highest, the most abstract, the 
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most subtle, the most pervasive, possible to the imagination 
of man,—let it be but an on-flowing stream of tendency, 
with no home and no voice, and no possibility of being 
swayed from its course, evolving, forever, wider and better 
results, — yet why may there not be as the central quality of 
that force, a forth-seeing intelligence, aware of the essence 
and existence of all that is evolving ; and although there may 
not be volition, in our sense of the word, inasmuch as there 
is needed no choice and no effort, existence itself being im- 
pulse, and that impulse determined always towards the best, 
—yet is not this determination towards perfection itself an 
affection, —an affection which does not draw in its object 
towards itself, but creates that which it loves? With intelli- 
gence, therefore, answering to what we call shought, — affec- 
tion towards the object of its creation, answering to what we 
call Jove, -— and forth-flowing, as the very condition of exist- 
ence, answering to what we call w7//,—why is there not 
personality as the very essence of God; as the very heart 
and centre of the universe ? 

However low and. narrow a conception of that personality 
may have been formed by mankind at any stage, however 
God may have been individualized, and however vainly prayer 
may have been offered with expectation of a ready out- 
stretched arm of arbitrary intervention, yet the. deepest sen- 
timent of communion in the human heart has not been at 
fault in testifying to an answering sympathy in the heart of 
the universe ; and Jesus was not mocked, when, standing in 
the garden of Gethsemane, up-looking to the eternal stars, 
he cried, “ My Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me!” 

Reticent, O how reticent, is he in his undeviating purpose 
of love with us; giving to all men liberally and upbraiding 
not ; setting for us lessons that need eternity for their learn- 
ing and that must be learned; forbearing to our ignorance, 
whether in our praises or our blasphemies; manifesting ap- 
proval or disapproval always in ways other than we expect, 
now, by apparently leaving us to ourselves through long 
periods of rough or easy living, now startling us with the 
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flashes of his fiery indignation, or lifting us to mounts of 
transfiguration, and illuminations of peace and joy! This 
it is, to have at the heart of the universe, — not a Person, 
indeed, — but our Heavenly Father. 





ANNALS.* 
JULY 6, 1823—JULyY 6, 1873. 


It is a great disappointment to me not to be in Bridgewater next 
Sunday, the fiftieth anniversary of the organization of the Sunday 
school connected with the society of my early ministry. It is, I 
think, somewhat noteworthy, — the correspondence of the day and 
date, the change of the year, of course, being understood, with the 
occurrence of this semi-centennial term. 

It is allotted to but comparatively few persons to recognize them- 
selves as belonging to a past age of two generations, and to fewer 
still to be associated with an enterprise of a beneficent tendency. 
I take to myself, I hope with Christian humility, some degree of 
satisfaction in having instituted the Sunday school at so early a 
period in my pastorate on a permanent basis, and the society may 
well take pleasure in the historical record consequent upon such an 
event. In 1823, there were in all New England but two or three 
parishes that had provided for the systematic instruction of chil- 
dren in the principles and precepts of Christianity. In former 
days, the custom was for pastors to meet the youth of their flocks, 
occasionally or at stated times, and by catechism or appropriate 
discourse to teach them the relative and sacred duties of life; and 
such occasions were often made delightful to the children by me- 
morial presents from the gentle and kind-hearted minister. I have 
it on record, — and, were it not for the record, I have it in distinct 
remembrance, — that I had a separate service periodically for the 
special benefit of those of my charge who were in the forming 
period of life. I am tenderly affected by the thought that many, 





* This paper, in the unavoidable absence of the writer, was read in the 
First Church, Bridgewater, Sunday, July 6th, the memorial day observed. 
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very many, of these objects of my /en solicitude have mow passed 
forever from all terrestrial influences. Perhaps there are a few, — 
here and there one,— illustrating in their lives, or in his or her life, 
the benign and beautiful example of him, the Son divinely sent, 
who was one in spirit with the eternal Father. To such, if any 
there be. I would heartily and solemnly bid “God speed,” and on 
them invoke the Heavenly benediction. 

In regard to the institution of the Sunday school, I recollect the 
meeting that was held, at my request, to adopt preliminary meas- 
ures thereto ; and, now that the organization has reached a half- 
century of time, I have special reason to be grateful for the ready 
and earnest interest that was manifested at its inauguration. 

If I had time and strength, I should like to enter upon a com- 
parison of the past with the present, in reference to the means and 
facilities of education, secular and religious. The sources of in- 
struction fifty years ago, considered in connection with those of the 
passing period, were meagre indeed. . The modes, too, of instruc- 
tion have undergone a great change. The means of information, 
which formerly were very limited, are now almost without number. 
The activity of mind with mind is kept up almost unceasingly ; and 
it would seem as if there would be no interruption of this activity 
because of the untiring and emphatic operation of the electric wire. 
Fifty years ago, the giving and receiving news, in all departments 
of society, was almost wholly confined to stated times and set occa- 
sions. Now, newspapers, periodicals, and books, almost intermina- 
ble, give ready and immediate utterance to public —and I had 
almost said private— thought. This state of things is not to be 
regretted. It is the unavoidable concomitant of an advancing age. 
The advance of mind in its true course, or in its course after truth, 
will never interfere with the advance of religion in its upward aspi- 
ration. It is possible that some of the instrumentalities of religion, 
because of the diffusion of knowledge, and the abounding means 
of information, may be shorn, or seem to be shorn, somewhat of 
their pristine power. It is possible, too, that the state of things in 
the connection I have indicated may account, in some measure, for 
the apathy, either real or alleged, which is supposed to endanger 
the vitality of the institutions upon the sacredness and perpetuity 
of which depends, not the life only, but the glory of the common- 
wealth. I have no fear for the future because of the energy and 
elasticity of the powers of the mind. Sunday schools and the wor- 
ship of the “Father of all,” on the Lord’s day, will, I trust, in the 
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providence of God, receive continual accessions of strength and 
influence by the activities of science. And the deficiences in pres- 
ent means of building up the kingdom of God in the world, if any 
exist, or any should threaten to exist, will, I doubt not, be more 
than fully supplied by additional or superior means ordained in the 
government of Him whose power is omnipotent, and whose love is 
unlimited. 

May I be permitted to touch upon one other thought that finds a 
fixed place in my mind. I look forward with hope to the time when 
young men, disciplined with the truth as it is in Jesus, and filled with 
Christian enthusiasm, will feel it to be, not only their duty, but es- 
teem it their privilege, to aid, not merely passively, but actively, in 
giving strength and durability to the foundation on which the fabric 
of the civil and social compact is built. It seems to me, —nay, 
more, 7 know,—that character and influence, honor and reward, 
would dignify and adorn all who consecrated their powers and affec- 
tions, in their fullness and vigor, to the love and diffusion of truth 
_and goodness, What a new impulse would be given to our Sun- 
day schools and sacred instrumentalities if devoted young men 
would combine their thoughts and affections in devising means, and 
putting the best means into operation, in subserviency to the w/¢z- 
mate perfect purpose. Those who are professionally engaged in work 
devoted to the same noble purpose would be —oh, it cannot be told 
how much ! — strengthened in their hands and encouraged in their 
hearts by the co-operation of such friends of God and man, of 
Christ and his church. I see, as I look upon society, evidence of 
the power and influence flowing from the source that I have indi- 
cated. I see in that evidence, having its origin in the manliness — 
the true manliness — of young men, a token of the brightness and 
beauty and power of the coming ages: in a word, a consummation 
of the work of rescue from sin, and establishment in holiness, that 
God sent his beloved Son into the world to do. 

May the blessing of God rest upon the Sunday school to whose 
fiftieth anniversary my thoughts have been dedicated. And in its 
second semi-centennial course may the light of truth illumine its 
way, and its progress be accelerated towards that end to which the 
Divine economy forever points. 

Your friend, and former pastor, 
Fuly 6, 1873. R. M. Hopces. 
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CHRIST AND NATURE. 


BY J. H. MORISON. 


TuE religion of Jesus Christ has powerfully affected the 
relation of man to the outward universe. As we go forth 
amid the glorious and beautiful works of God, they teach us 
quite other lessons than they ever could have taught, and 
make on our hearts quite other impressions than they ever 
could have made, if Jesus -had not come to reveal to us the 
true meaning of nature, and bring us back into harmony 
with God, and through that into a loving sympathy with his 
works. 

Indeed, the influences of nature, in every age of the world, 
must depend, in no small degree, not only on the suscepti- 
bilities, but on the mental and religious culture, of men. In 
our intercourse with nature, we are insensibly enriched by 
the thoughts and emotions of those who have gone before us. 
Every great and majestic soul that has walked upon the 
earth, and sent its plastic thoughts up into the heavens, or 
abroad by streams and forests, informing them with its own 
intelligence, and expressing in language the impressions 
which it has received, has left the world more beautiful than 
it found it. To the imagination of the Greeks, the groves 
and fountains, the ocean streams or mountain summits, never 
could have spoken the same language as before, after Homer 
had enriched their poetic and religious culture by the ideal 
conceptions which are bodied forth in what from his day to 
ours have been the great poems of the world. Ata later 
period, when a skeptical philosophy had undermined their 
faith, it was the same beautiful nature that lay around them. 
But the charm was gone. The divinities had fled. Delphos 
held only an empty cave. Olympus and Parnassus, once 
peopled by the Muses or the Gods, were only naked and 
barren mountains. So, the deep religious life, which is now 
sustained among Christians by intercourse with nature, and 
which in material forms finds symbols of spiritual truths 
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and a quickening of its holiest instincts, had at no period 
any place in the culture of the Grecian mind or heart. There 
- were outward forms, images of beauty and delight, pictures of 
gods and goddesses disporting themselves in unfrequented 
groves or seas or fountains, but there was no conception of a 
divine love infused into the very heart of nature, the source 
of all its life, clothing the grass of the field by its creative 
energy, or by its benignant Providence feeding the ravens 
that cry to heaven for food, and watching with pitying eye 
every sparrow that falls to the ground. Here is altogether a 
Christian conception. No Greek, not the most gifted and 
devout that ever lived, with mental and bodily sensibilities 
so exquisitely alive to the influences of nature, could ever 
feel or comprehend an idea like this. 

So with the Hebrews. They were brought into a more 
devout relation to the outward universe, and saw in it more 
the emblems of a divine power, through the example and the 
instructions of those whom they were accustomed to look 
back upon with reverence. To their religious conceptions, 
when Enoch, walking with God, suddenly was not, for 
God had taken him, his receding form left a permanent 
glory behind, and taught them to look with new emotions 
into the sky, which had closed around him. When Noah, 
taught men that the bow which God had set in the heavens 
should henceforth be regarded as a pledge of the divine mer- 
cy, he impressed on that fairest form in nature an expres- 
sion of divine benignity, and so linked it in with the deepest 
feelings of the heart that no philosophy of later times can 
ever expunge it from its “burning, flaming arch.” When 
Isaac went out to meditate at even-tide, opening the tender 
and devout emotions of his own heart to the subduing influ- 
ences of the closing day as its shadows were gathering round 
him ; when Jacob, a fugitive from his father’s house, slept 
on the lonely plain, and in his vision of the night saw angels 
ascending and descending upon him; when Moses, tend- 
ing his: flocks by Mount Horeb, saw in the burning bush 
an emblem of an ever-present God, shining through all his 
works ; when David in his Psalms, and Isaiah and Amos and 
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Daniel, in their prophetic visions, embodied their still more 
tender and lofty conceptions of God in his relation to what- 
ever is great or beautiful, on earth or in heaven,— they added 
not merely to the poetic expression, but to the deep religious 
meaning of the outward universe. They gave it a more 
sacred power over the souls of men. Their sense of the 
divine presence everywhere in nature entered into the reli- 
gious consciousness of those around them, and lingered on 
in the religious habits of thought and emotion among those 
who succeeded them. These ideal conceptions, finding a 
place in the sacred writings, have become a part of the 
spiritual inheritance of those by whom those writings were 
received, and .modifies even now the feelings with which we 
walk and muse amid the fairest works of the Almighty. The 
fragrance of their devotions has gone out into all the earth, 
Touched by what they felt, or instructed by what they 
taught, we have learned from them to feel what would other- 
wise have been unfelt, and to see what would otherwise have 
been unseen in our intercourse with nature. 


But far more than all these combined, has Jesus done to 
illuminate, as with a divine light, the whole field of nature. 
He gives new and softened expressions to the language of 
Hebrew sage and prophet. The thunders of Sinai melt into 
silence and tears before the divine exhibition of love and 


mercy which has come to us through him. By words so 
simple, that we forget the infinite depths of thought and 
emotions that lie in them, he ‘places the most common ob- 
jects of nature before us, to express the grandest facts in 
our spiritual condition. The seed cast into the ground to 
die that it may rise again, is with him an emblem of his own 
resurrection from the tomb, and, from that, of our immortal- 
ity. Wherever we see the seed laid in its earthly grave, to 
be dissolved, or wherever we see from its dissolving elements 
a new plant shooting up from the dust, in the freshness of a 
newly created being, there we are taught to behold a type of 
the human soul, rising from its perishing body, in the glory 
of its newly created and transcendent form of spiritual being. 
And so, as we go forth in spring, and see all around us the 
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out-bursting forms of life, we not only witness so much out- 
’ ward beauty, the whole face of nature clothing itself anew, 
but we see, what Greek and Hebrew never saw, in this gen- 
eral resurrection of nature, speaking to the very heart and 
soul of man, an image of the resurrection of the dead. The 
old song was, the spring returns. The flowers and birds re- 
turn. But who shall bring back the dead? Even in the 
book of Job we read, “ There is hope of a tree if it be cut 
down, that it will sprout again. But man dieth, and wasteth 
away ; yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where is he? He 
lieth down, and riseth not. Till the heavens be no more, 
they shall not awake, nor be raised out of their sleep.” Here 
is no word of encouragement or hope drawn from the marvel- 
lous renewal of life which every spring places before us, 
But Jesus has revealed the great doctrine of immortality, 
and connected it inseparably with what we see in nature. 
By the words, “ Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth alone ; but if it die, it bringeth forth much 
fruit,” with St. Paul’s enlargement of the illustration in the 
seed which is sown a natural body in weakness and dishonor, 
but raised a spiritual body in power and glory, the whole aspect 
of nature, in this most essential particular, is transformed. The 
dreariness and desolation of autumn, the returning life and 
fragrance and beauty of spring, are everywhere instinct with 
lessons of immortality, and tell in words too plain to be mis- 
taken, of a glorious and blessed change through death into 
life. This thought alone, imbedded among the deepest con- 
victions of the heart, coloring all our thoughts, and impress- 
ing itself on every object around us, changes the whole com- 
plexion of nature, and turns her funeral dirges into songs of | 
deliverance and triumph ! 

It is not easy for us to understand how far Jesus has in- 
fused his doctrine and his spirit into the very heart of nature, 
so that she with new emphasis and power repeats back his 
lessons to those who live and believe in him. He brings us, 
as no one ever did before, with all our sympathies and affec- 
tions, into a sweet and healthful union with nature, which lives 
anew in his life, and glows in the softer, diviner hues with 
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which he has invested her. Through him all her powers of 
life are filled out by the living, creative spirit of God. It is 
God who so clothes the grass of the field. All her children 
are watched over and tenderly cared for by him. Though 
five sparrows are sold for two farthings, not one of them is 
forgotten before God, or falls to the ground without his pity- 
ing and recording notice. Every natural object, created by 
the finger of God and glowing in the radiance of his love, 
appeals to our deepest htiman emotions, and stands forth to 
them the emblem of a divine truth. The sower, who on the 
sloping borders of the Galilean lake went forth to sow, is an 
emblem of the Son of man, going forth to sow the seeds of 
eternal life. And in his expanding vision the field is the 
world. The harvest is che end of the world. The reapers 
are the angels. 

So intimately, in the mind of Jesus, are things material 
and things spiritual blended together. So easily do things 
earthly stand out to represent and illustrate heavenly things. 
The grain of mustard-seed, the smallest among seeds, shows 
to us the inward vitality and expanding life of the kingdom 
of God. The sheep that wandered away among the moun- 
tains till the good shepherd, leaving the ninety and nine, went 
and found it, and brought it home upon his shoulders, is a 
natural emblem of the tenderness of God’s love for us when 
we wander away from him. There is a pathetic sweetness in 
the tone of Jesus, even when he speaks of beasts of prey, 
that contrasts his homeless condition with theirs. 

As by his words, so by his life, has Jesus given a new 
meaning and interest to natuyal objects. The hills and the 
night are pervaded by a holier influence, since the shepherds 
on the hills of Bethlehem, watching their flocks on the night of 
the nativity, saw a multitude of the heavenly host and heard 
them singing and praising God. The Jordan flows, the em- 
blem of a diviner purity, since it received his sinless form into 
its baptismal waters, and the dove-like spirit of God descended 
upon him. When worn down by his labors, and wearied by the 
rude presence and passions of men, often did he withdraw to 
the silent shades of the Mount of Olives. And on the bor- 

II 
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ders of the lake of Galilee, when he had sent the multitudes 
away, more than once, we read, he retired into a mountain 
apart by himself, amid the stillness of nature, to spend the 
night in prayer. There would seem to have been in hima 
peculiar susceptibility to the influences of nature, even in the 
times of his closest union with the Father. Refreshed in 
body and soul amid the calmness and repose of nature, he 
was prepared to renew his labors, when from the presence of 
the Infinite Father he should come down to allay the tem- 
pest on the sea or the wilder fears and passions of men. At 
noonday, wearied with his journey, he sat upon the well, and 
drawing his illustration from its waters, talked to the woman 
of Samaria of the highest spiritual worship. After his resur- 
rection, at the approach of evening, the day being now far 
spent, he joined the two disciples in their walk from Emmaus 
and spoke words which made their hearts burn within them, 
The darkness of midnight was the only earthly witness of 
his agony at Gethsemane. And by his resurrection he has 
consecrated the morning as a perpetual type and image of 
the immortal day, which shall rise over the midnight dark- 
ness of the tomb. 

So the very air and soul of Palestine are consecrated to 
us by the words and acts of Jesus, which we so associate 
with them that hardly without a sort of religious reverence 
do we think of — 


“ Those holy fields, 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 
Which eighten hundred years ago were nailed, 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross.” 
o 


And not Palestine alone is made holy and beautiful by 
him. To the heart renewed by his love and instructed by 
his wisdom, ail nature is clothed in the religious light which 
he has thrown around it. He has by the transforming influ- 
ence of his spirit entered the souls of poets, and opened their 
eyes to behold everywhere visions of a divine love, and a 
gentleness and care more attractive and more heavenly than 
poet had ever seen before. Informed by his spirit, our great 
Christian poets, Dante and Shakespeare, Milton and Cowper 
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and Wordsworth, catching the subtle harmonies by which 
man is bound to the outward universe, touching the hidden 
springs of emotion which lie far down in the human soul, 
ready to respond to the call of whatever is loftiest and fairest 
in the words’ of God, have added to the spiritual forces of 
nature, and given new attractiveness and power to the finest 
influences which from outward form or sound find their way 
into the soul. The teachings and the spirit of Jesus have 
entered the imagination and heart of our modern civilization 
and opened them, as they never were before, to the deep reli- 
gious meaning, and all the sweet and solemn lessons of God’s 
goodness which lie before us in the bosom of nature. As we 
go out on beautiful days in spring, and see as it were with 
our own eyes the creative power of God, clothing the grass 
of the field, arraying the lily or the violet in its soft and deli- 
cate tints, touching the bare and lifeless branches till they 
bud and blossom in our sight, while field and grove are 
breaking out, into songs with which to celebrate anew the 
bridal of earth and heaven, and a thousand varying emotions 
are coursing through our minds and telling of what we can 
never utter in words, all nature is transfigured before us 
by the spirit of Christ. Through intervening generations, 
through apostles and martyrs, through holy men of every age, 
through poets and painters, Jesus, baptising into his name 
the genius of mankind, has thrown himself into the intel- 
ligence of the world, and is instilling into us the essence of 
his life, refining and enlarging the sphere of our emotion and 
our thought. 

The telescope, a human invention, has magnified a million 
times the extent of the universe to the eye. The power of 
analytical geometry, through the great masters of that 
science, have extended the sphere of a divine order and har- 
mony into almost infinite realms beyond what the ancients 
had regarded as “the flaming walls of the universe.” But 
these things hardly touch the thought that moves us most as 
we lift our eyes up to the blue and infinite expanse. There is 
indeed the sense of boundless space — of stars moving on in 
’ their majestic tread for a thousand, or ten thousand times ten 
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thousand, years. But, it is not this that moves us most. It 
is the sense of a divine wisdom, ofa Father’s tender care 
and love, interposed through them, and reaching down to us 
with a pressure as soft as the falling shadows of twilight, or 
with visitation as gentle as the opening rays of the morning. 
This divine love, thus revealing itself to our hearts, watches 
the flight and the fall of the sparrow. It so clothes the grass 
of the field. It dissolves the wintry winding-sheet of nature. 
It courses through the stagnant veins of root and tree, 
covering the naked earth with its beautiful garments, and 
suspending its green garland on every twig as a sweet me- 
morial of its presence. It rings out its gladness in the song 
of insect and bird. It meets the intelligent soul of man 
in his loftiest and holiest moments. It calms his passions. 
It soothes his fears. It drives away his darkness. It turns 
his dead ones into radiant forms of life. It tells of the min- 
istry of angels. It opens to our hearts an unseen world 
very near to us where the purest and noblest, spirits dwell. 
Amid our conflicts, it whispers to us softly of peace. Amid 
our labors, it tells of a divine repose. In our barrenness, it 
speaks of the influence of a life too transcendent in holiness 
and joy for these mortal bodies, but which shall yet be ours 
when this mortal shall have put on immortality. And so 
amid the wealth of natural beauty which meets us at every 
turn, the forms we see are but the emblems of an invisible 
power. The breath of God’s love encircles us. The fra- 
grance of field and grove breathes of odors and sanctities be- 
longing to another sphere. Our hard and logical thoughts 
are dissolved into aspirations, are exhaled in prayers, and our 
prayers are answered by holy benedictions from on high. 


“ NEVER write the word ‘despair’ upon the book of time. Eter- 
nity is its running-title, and the leaves are written over with immor- 
tal truths.” 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


THE more we have examined and thought about Lamon’s “ Life 
of Abraham Lincoln,” the more have we been impressed with a 
sense of the unworthy spirit in which it was prepared. But the 
facts which it states are, in most cases, enough to confute the dis- 
paraging views which it gives in its summary of mental and moral 
qualities attributed to Mr. Lincoln. An article in the July number 
of “ Scribner’s Monthly” settles the question in regard to some of 
the charges brought against him by that envious and disingenuous 
work. 


We quote from it a few paragraphs : — 


“ The following interesting testimony from Rev. Dr. Byron Sunderland, 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Washington City, gives us a little 
insight into the philosophy of Mr. Lincoln’s mind and religious senti- 
ments : — 


“ REV. JAMES A. REED: 


“ Dear Brother, — It was in the last days of 1862, about the time Mr. 
Lincoln was seriously contemplating the issuing of the’ Emancipation 
Proclamation, that I, in company with some friends of the President, 
called upon him. After some conversation, in which he seemed dis- 
posed to have his joke and fun, he settled down to a serious considera- 
tion of the subject before his mind, and for one half-hour poured forth a 
volume of the deepest Christian philosophy I ever heard. He began by 
saying, ‘The ways of God are mysterious and profound beyond all com- 
prehension, — “who by searching can find him out?” Now, judging 
after the manner of men, taking counsel of our sympathies and feelings, 
if it had been left to us to determine it, we would have had no war. And 
going further back to the occasion of it, we would have had no slavery. 
And tracing it still further back, we would have had no evil. There is 
the mystery of the universe which no man can solve, and it is at that 
point that the human understanding utterly backs down. And then 
there is nothing left but for the heart of man to take up faith and believe 
and trust where it cannot reason. Now, I believe we are all agents and 
instruments of Divine Providence. On both sides we are working out 
the will of God; yet how strange the spectacle! Here is one half the 
nation prostrated in prayer that God will help them to distroy the Union 
and build up a government upon the corner-stone of human bondage. 
And here is the other half equally earnest in their prayers and efforts to 
defeat a purpose which they regard as so repugnant to their ideas of 
human nature and the rights of society, as well as liberty and independ- 
ence. They want slavery; we want freedom. They want a servile 
class ; we want to make equality practical as far as possible. And they 
are Christians, and we are Christians. They and we are praying and 
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fighting for results exactly the opposite. What must God think of such 
a posture of affairs? There is but one solution — self-deception. Some- 
where there is a fearful heresy in our religion, and I cannot think it lies 
in the love of liberty and in the aspirations of the humnn soul. What 
I am to do in the present emergency time will determine. I hold myself 
in my present position and with the authority vested in me, as an instru- 
ment of Providence. 1 have my own views and purposes. I have my 
convictions of duty, and my notions of what is right to be done. But I 
am conscious every moment that all I am and all I have is subject to 
the control of a Higher Power, and that Power can use me or not use 
me in any manner, and at any time, as in his wisdom and might may be 
pleasing to him. Nevertheless. I am no fatalist. I believe in the su- 
prematy of the human conscience, and that men are responsible beings ; 
that God has a right to hold them, and will hold them, to a strict per- 
sonal account for the deeds done in the body. But, sirs, I do not mean 
to give you a lecture upon the doctrines of the Christian religion. These 
are simply with me the convictions and realities of great and vital truths, 
the power and demonstration of which I see now in the light of this our 
national struggle as I have never seen before. God only knows the 
issue of this business. He has destroyed nations from the map of 
history for their sins. Nevertheless my hopes prevail generally above 
my fears for our own Republic. The times are dark, the spirits of ruin 
ard abroad in all their power, and the mercy of God alone can save us.’ 
“So did the President discourse until we felt we were imposing on his 
time, and rising we took our leave of him, confident that he would be 
true to those convictions of right and duty which were derived from so 
deep a Christian philosophy. Yours truly, : 
BYRON SUNDERLAND. 


“The Rev. Dr. Miner, Pastor of the first Baptist Church of Spring- 
field, who was intimately acquainted with Mr. Lincoln, and visited him 
and his family in Washington previous to his death, has left most inter- 
esting testmony in reference to Mr. Lincoln’s religious sentiments, con- 
firmatory of what has been given, and which is preserved in the archives 
of the University of Chicago. Dr. Miner sums up his impressions of 
Mr. Lincoln as follows: ‘ All that was said during that memorable after- 
noon I spent alone with that great and good man is engraven too deeply 
on my memory ever to be effaced. I felt certain of this fact, that if Mr. 
Lincoln was not really an experimental Christian, he was acting like one. 
He was doing his duty manfully, and looking to God for help in time of 
need ; and, like the immortal Washington, he believed in the efficacy of 
prayer, and it was his custom to read the Scriptures and pray himself.’ 
And here I would relate an incident which occurred on the 4th of March, 
1861, as told me by Mrs. Lincoln. Said she: ‘Mr. Lincoln wrote the 
conclusion of his inaugural address the morning it was delivered. The 
family being present, he read it to them. He then said he wished to be 
left alone for a short time. The family retired to an adjoining room, but 
not so far distant but that the voice of prayer could be distinctly heard. 
There, closeted with God alone, surrounded by the enemies who were 
ready to take his life, he commended his country’s cause and all dear to 
him to God’s providential care, and with a mind calmed with communion 
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with his Father in heaven, and courage equal to the danger, he came 
forth from that retirement ready for duty.’ 

“With such testimony, gathered from gentlemen of the highest stand- 
ing, and much more that I could add to confirm it, I leave the later life 
and religious sentiments of Abraham Lincoln to the dispassionate and 
charitable judgment of a grateful people. While it is to be regretted 
that Mr. Lincoln was not spared to indicate his religious sentiments by 
a profession of his faith in accordance with the institutions of the Chris- 
tian religion, yet it is very clear that he had this step in view, and was 
seriously contemplating it, as a sense of its fitness and an apprehension 
of his duty grew upon him. He did not ignore a relation to the Chris- 
tian Church as an obsolete duty and an unimportant matter. How often 
do we hear him thanking God for the churches! And he was fast bring- 
ing his life into conformity to the Christian standard. The coarse story- 
telling of his early days was less indulged in in his later life. Hon. 
Isaac N. Arnold, and Mr. Carpenter, as well as Mr. Lincoln’s physician 
at Washington, Dr. Stone, all testify that ‘while his stories and anec- 
dotes were racy, witty and pointed beyond all comparison,’ yet they 
‘never heard one of a character needing palliation or excuse.’ His phy- 
sician, Dr. Stone, testifies that ‘Mr. Lincoln was the purest-hearted 
man he ever came in contact with.’ 

“His disposition to attend the theatre in later life (if to any one it 
seems to need apology) was not so much a fondness for the play-house 
as a relief from his mental anxiety, and an escape from the incessant 
pressure of visitors at the White House. ‘It is a well known fact,’ says 
Dr. Miner, ‘that he would not have been at the theatre on that fatal 
night, but to escape the multitude who were that evening pressing into 
the White House to shake hands with him. It has been said that Mrs. 
Lincoln urged her husband to go to the theatre against his will. This is 
not true. On the contrary, she tried to persuade him not to go, but he 
‘insisted. He said, “I must have a little rest. A large and overjoyed, 
excited people will visit me to-night.” My arms are lame by shaking 
hands with the multitude, and the people will pull me to pieces.” He 
went to the theatre, not because he was interested in the play, but be- 
cause he was care-worn and needed quiet and repose. Mrs. Lincoln in- 
formed me that he seemed to take no notice of what was going on in the 
theatre from the time he entered it till the discharge of-the fatal pistol. 
She said that the last day he lived was the happiest of his life. The 
very last moments of his conscious life were spent in conversation with 
her about his future plans, and what he wanted to do when his term of 
office expired. He said he wanted to visit the Holy Land and see the 
places hallowed by the footprints of the Saviour. He was saying there 
was no city he so much desired to see as Yerusalem; and with that 
word half spoken on his tongue, the bullet of the assassin entered his 
brain, and the soul of the great and good President was carried by 
angels to the New Jerusalem above.” 
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AMERICAN WOMEN. 


Is there not too much truth in these remarks by Mrs. Sher- 
wood ? . 


“Tt is certain that men, mature and thinking men, such as are the very 
essence and core of European society, have retired almost wholly from 
American society. It is the rarest thing in the world to find such a man 
at a ball or a reception ; and why? Because American women have 
failed to make such sociai gatherings attractive ; they have failed to mas- 
ter the social subject. A French woman of sixty can crowd her unpre- 
tending salon every week during the winter with the best thought, wit, 
and knowledge of the French capital. -Lady Holland could draw men to 
Holland House at any time, no matter what were their other avocations 
and excitements. What American woman can do, or has done as much? 
The Premier of England, Mr. Gladstone, apologized for his absence on 
an important evening in the House of Commons by saying that he was 
at a ball at Buckingham Palace. It was as much a duty for him to wait 
on his royal mistress ‘at home’ as to do his work in her faithful Com- 
mons. What American gentleman would, under such circumstances, 
obey a command from a Queen of Society ? 

“No doubt a society which is governed by a positive etiquette is a 
very much easier society than ours; but as we have discarded all that, 
and also that attitude of ‘looking up,’ which is said to be the most be- 
coming to the human figure, we must commit the business of society ta 
every woman’s personal talents. Some have very great gifts in this 
direction, are hostesses in their own right, can make a room full of guests 
happy, — commit no social solecisms, and offend nobody ; but such gifts 
are very rare. It is a thousand pities that our American education does 
not supplement them. Here we miss the tradition, the precedent, the 
tyranny (if you please) of etiquette. 

“In certain exceptional positigns American women often appear to the 
very greatest advantage. In any position of trust, they are almost uni- 
versally admirable. As nurses during the war, heads of charitable insti- 
tutions, and as teachers in the public schools, they are a wonder and a 
study. These latter are often very beautiful young women ; often neatly, 
appropriately, and fashionably dressed ; so dignified, so cultivated, and 
so pleasing, that the American citizen says proudly, ‘ This is the result 
of free institutions.’ So with pride will he survey the young artists at 
the Cooper Institute School of Design; but he must also get into a 
street-car and meet a group of respectable women with absurd head- 
gear and outrageous manners. He must here also say, ‘This is the 
result of free institutions,’ and he must visit the fashionable drawing- 
room, and witness the. free entrance of the drunkard, the gambler, and 
the dishonest speculator. 

“ That absured idol which we have carved out of wood, and which we 
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alternately worship and objurgate, and which we call fashion, induces 
many women in this country, as in all others, to depart from the stand 
ard that is within them, and to court the celebrity and to pander to the 
false taste of the hour. We have imitated the follies of the French 
Court as we do their fashions, with a tasteless exaggeration, and it is as 
true as it is terrible, that the conduct of certain American women in Paris 
has lowered that name all over the world. English women who outrage 
convenances are not received at the Legation, nor at the best English 
houses. American women who outrage anything are received at the 
Legation and in the houses of their own country people. What can be 
the result on the minds of foreigners, but thatwe are a less moral people 
than any other? 

“This difference to external good behavior, which is carelessness 
rather than guilt, has of course a very bad effect on the young. The 
celebrity of such much-talked-of women, and the indulgence of society 
towards them, offers a premium on bad behavior. When a woman, to 
advance her social position, consents to toady the reigning fashionable 
expert, who for an hour may be seated on our changeful throne ; when 
she submits to be insulted, scorned, patronized, that she may appear to 
the outside world as belonging to a certain clique ; when she feeds the 
flame of impertinence by flinging in her adherence, she commits a wrong 
against society. Such a woman must eventually find that she has lost 
the respect of her old friends, while she has not gained that of her new 
associates. 

“If a woman wishes to improve her social position let her despise all 
such false concessions, and remember what the poet says of ‘ Popularity :’ 

“¢T will applaud her when she’s kind, 
But when she dances on the wind 


And shakes her wings, and will not stay, 
I puff the runagate away !’ 


“ Thackeray said of American women that they were ‘handsome, dis- 
contented creatures.’ Truly, there is much discontent among them ; a 
country in which no one is so well off but he may be better, must be full 
of discontent. There are not prizes enough for all, but competition is 
open ; therefore women, proverbially ambitious, are often striving for 
some pre-eminence which is never won, or if won, but reveals a glittering 
bauble still further on.” 


MRS. WHITNEY. 
The following interesting remarks, suggested by Mrs. Whitney’s 
new story, are from “Scribner’s,” and deserve to be carefully con- 
sidered : — 


“But deeper than any question of servants and masters in this book 

is the pervading sentiment of the dignity and glory of work in any sphere 

,we find at our hand. Mrs. Whitney has too profound a faith in the guid- 
12 , 
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ing hand of Providence to think it wise to spend life in looking out or 
ahead for a sphere, instead of occupying the sphere next at hand, and 
pointed out by evident signs,—sure that it will open wide enough in 
God’s time, if only faithfully filled. She has an amazing sense of the 
way all things work together for good to them that love God, and per- 
form their next duty and stand in their lot bravely and helpfully. She 
leaves us in doubt whether Laclarion Grupp is not quite as useful and 
grand in her way as Mr. Christopher Kirkbright in his. 

“Clearly those who think the difficulties in our human life things to be 
evaded or removed, instead of being met and ¢vansformed, are not com- 
petent to deal with the world they live in, or the souls they find about 
them. Men and women are not to make their differences grounds of 
quarrel, but conditions of a nobler harmony. Labor is not to be done 
away with, but to be made dignified and accepted gratefully. Servants 
are not all to become masters, but service is to become just as interest- 
ing and self-respecting a place as command and employers’ stations. It 
zs so in hundreds of cases. Many a merchant knows and feels that his 
head-clerk is more of a man than he himself, and respects himself and 
commands respect to a degree that the employer does not and cannot. 
We have known hundreds of serving-girls who could have taught their 
mistresses morals and religion, and who were nobler and higher beings 
than themselves in every true scale of merit here or hereafter. We have 
got to work out this problem, without breaking through the laws of nature 
or the experience of the past. Neither social distinctions, rights of | 
capital, nor habits of sex are going to move an inch from their ancient 
foundations to facilitate our solution. There is no patent way of remov- 
ing the evils of society which grow out of the selfish, crude and passion- 
ate, or lazy and pleasure-seeking propensities of our race. It is only 
intelligence, controlled by religious principle, that can help us. Intel- 
ligence does little except when converted into character, and character 
has little social beneficence unless founded in piety. Mrs. Whitney feels 
this in every fibre of her nature. She is therefore a preacher of right- 
eousness. Deborah herself could not have had more of the prophetess 
than our author veils under her story-telling talent. The profound, 
prayerful, yearning spirit of helpfulness, by calling on the deepest foun- 
tains of help, which animates this book, is perhaps one of the chief crit- 
icisms which mere novel-readers and self-amusers will make of its pages. 
But Mrs. Whitney, working in the iron of stern principle, knows how to 
wreathe flowers and vines about her unbending columns. She has aworld 
of wit and fun, and is sometimes 00 ingenious in her choice or fabrica- 
tion of names. We have been to deeply interested in the inner sub- 
stance of her book to pay much attention to its external merits as a 
story. These, we know, are what it must stand or fall by, as an artistic 
work. We should like to read it again and criticise it wholly without 
reference to its principles. But we have left ourselves no room to say 
one word about ‘ The Other Girls.’ We only earnestly recommend it, as 
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better than preaching, for those who are seeking divine guidance out of 
their personal domestic grievances, and specially those. 
who are tried with either the bad-mistress or the poor-servant question. 
There are two classes of sufferers here, and Mrs. Whitney is the friend 


and teacher of both.” 
NATURE’S TRAVAIL AND EXPECTANCY. 


There are grand outgleamings of thought in these words from 
one of Dr. John Cumming’s sermons : — 

“Tt has often occurred to me that everything in nature seems to be 
pushing up, and pressing into a state that is better. ,Every one will tell 
you, who has paid attention to the subject, that all nature seems now as 
if conscious of some load lying upon it, and anxious to heave it off, and 
to be something better than we now see it. The very stone bursts into 
crystal, as if trying to rise to the dignity of flowers. Look at the differ- 
ence between the roses of the fields and the roses of our gardens, and 
see what art has done. All this is nature pushing upward, and, by the 
appliances of man’s skill, made to develop her hidden and greater riches. 
When the whole burden shall be lifted away, and the curse reversed, the 
rose that we, by art and skill, have made wonderfully more beautiful 
than it was, will become ten thousand times more glorious still. Even 
the brute creation seems to me a conscious sufferer. Have you ever 
watched a dying animal, —a dying horse, for instance? There is some- 
thing in the poor animal’s eye, as it looks upon the master so pitifully, 
that it seems as if the animal had within it some dim and mysterious 
longing for a deliverance that man cannot give. The celebrated Ger» 
man poet and philosopher, Goethe, who lived and died a skeptic, has 
said, ‘When I stand all alone at night in open nature, I feel as though 
nature were a spirit, and begged redemption of me.’ What a striking 
testimony to the words of Paul! And again he says, ‘ Often, often have 
I had the sensation as if nature, in wailing sadness, entreated some- 
thing of me; so that not to understand what she longed for has cut me 
to the very heart.’ Do you not see that the highest conjectures of gen- 
ius tread upon the skirts of what God has revealed? And that nature, 
when left to herself, feels and owns her agony, and the skeptic describes 
her in the formula of Scripture, as feeling restless for deliverance? But 
I present another witness,—that of a great and good man: Martin 
Luther says, ‘Albeit the creature hath not speech such as we have, it 
hath a language still, which God, the Holy Spirit, heareth and under- 
standeth. How nature groaneth for the wrong it must endure from the 
ungodly who so misuse and abuse it !’” 

CuHaRity. “In that rough casket there may be a precious jewel ; 
under that violent temper there may slumber calm and beautiful depths 
of Christian love ; and in that rude and uncultivated man there may be a 
spirit still as the stars, and beautiful as God can make it. We need, in 
judging of each other, more light, and still more charity.” 
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JOEL BARLOW. 


In “The New Englander,” for July, we find an interesting ac- 
count of Joel Barlow, the author of “The Columbiad,” “ Hasty 
_ Pudding,” and other poems once popular, though unknown in our 
day. He was born in Reading, Conn., in 1755, and died in an 
obscure village in Poland, Dec. 22, 1812, he being at that time our 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of France. In 1796, he was 
employed as United States Consul at Algiers, where he nego- 
tiated a treaty with the Dey, and succeeded in liberating many of 
his countrymen who were held there as prisoners or slaves. While 
there, exposed to imminent danger, especially from the plague 
which was then prevailing in Algiers, he wrote a remarkable letter 
to his wife, which was to be sent to her only in the event of his 
death, and which was found among his papers many years afterwards. 

The letter is addresed to “ My dearest Life, and only Love,” and 
is marked by the deepest love and gratitude. He tells her that by 
his will he leaves all his property to her. 


‘“ Perhaps some of my relations may think it strange that I have not 
mentioned them in this final disposition of my effects, especially if they 
should prove to be as considerable as I hope they may. But, my dear- 
est love, I will tell you my reasons, and I hope you will approve them. 
For if I can excuse myself to you in a point in which your generous del- 
icacy would be more likely to question the propriety of my conduct than 
in most others, 1 am sure my arguments will be convincing to those 
whose objections may arise from their interest. 

“In a view of justice and equity, whatever we possess at this moment 
is a joint property between ourselves, and ought to remain to the sur- 
vivor. When you gave me your blessed self, you know I was destitute 
of every other possession, as of every other enjoyment. I was rich only 
in the fund of your affectionate economy, and the sweet consolation of 
your society. In our various struggles and disappointments, while try- 
ing to obtain a moderate competency for the quiet enjoyment of what we 
used to call the remainder of our lives, I have often been rendered hap- 
py by misfortunes ; for the heaviest we have met with were turned into 
blessings by the opportunities they gave me to discover new virtues in 
you, who taught me how to bear them. 

“T have often told you since the year 1791, the period of our deepest 
difficulties (and even during that period), that I had never been so easy 
and contented before. And I have certainly been happier in you curing 
the latter years of our union than I was in the former years: not that I 
have loved you more ardently or more exclusively, for that was impossi- 
ble; but I have loved you detéer; my heart has been more full of your 
excellence, and less agitated with objects of ambition, which used to 
devour me too much.” 
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The closing paragraphs of this remarkable letter we give entire. 


“I certainly hope to escape from this place, and return to your be- 
loved arms. No man has stronger inducements to wish to live than I 
have. I have no quarrel with the world: it has used me as well as 
could be expected. I have valuable friends in every country where I 
have put my foot, not excepting this abominable sink of wickedness, 
pestilence, and folly,—the city of Algiers. I have a pretty extensive 
and dear-bought knowledge of mankind; a most valuable collection of 
books ; a pure and undivided taste for domestic tranquility ; the social 
intercourse of friends ; study; and the exercise of charity. I have a 
moderate but sufficient income; perfeet health ; an unimpaired constitu- 
tion; and, to give the relish to all enjoyments, and smooth away the 
asperities that might arise from unforseen calamities, I have the wife 
that my youth chose, and my advancing age has cherished, —the pattern 
of excellence, the example of every virtue, — from whom all my joys 
have risen, in whom all my hopes are centered. 

“] will use every precaution for my safety, as well for your sake as 
mine. But if you should see me no more, my dearest friend, you will 
not forget I loved you. As you have valued my love, and as you believe 
this letter is written with an intention to promote your happiness at a 
time when it will be forever out of my power to contribute to it in any 
other way, I beg you will kindly receive the last advice I can give you, 
with which I am going to close our endearing intercourse. . . . Submit- 
ting with patience to a destiny that is unavoidable, let your tenderness 
for mé soon cease to agitate that lovely bosom ; banish it to the house 
of darkness and dust, with the object that can no longer be benefited by 
it, and transfer your affections to some worthy person who shall supply 
my place in the relation I have borne to you. It is for the living, not 
the dead, to be rendered happy by the sweetness of your temper, the 
purity of your heart, your exalted sentiments, your cultivated spirit, your 
undivided love. Happy man of your choice! should he know and prize 
the treasure of such a wife! Oh, treat her tenderly, my dear sir: she 
is used to nothing but kindness, unbounded love and confidence. She 
is all that any reasonable man can desire. She is more than I have 
merited, or perhaps than you can merit. My resigning her to your 
charge, though but the result of uncontrollable necessity, is done with a 
degree of cheerfulness, —a cheerfulness inspired by the hope that her 
happiness will be the object of your care, and the long-continued fruit of 
your affection. 

“Farewell, my wife: and though I am not used to subscribe my let- 
ters addressed to you, your familiarity with my writing having always 
rendered it unnecessary, yet it seems proper that the last characters 
which this hand shall trace for your perusal should compose the name 
of your most faithful, most affectionate, and most grateful husband, 

“JOEL BARLOW.” 
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LITERATURE AND Docma. An Essay toward a Better Apprehen- 
sion of the Bible. By Matthew Arnold, D.C.L. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 

Mr. Arnold writes: “Israel is perpetually talking of God, and 
calling him his Father: and every one, says Christ, ‘who hears the 
Father comes to me, for I know him and know his will and utter 
his word.’ ” 

Israel perpetually calling God his Father! And that before the 
time of Christ! Let any person open a concordance to the Scrip- 
tures, and count up the times when God is called a Father through- 
out the whole of the Old Testament, and through all the many hun- 
dreds of years which intervened between Abraham the patriarch 
and Malachi the prophet. Israel always talking of God, and call- 
ing him his Father! Is God called Father in the Old Testament a 
thousand times, during even the course of a thousand years? No, 
he is not. Is God called a Father in the Old Testament even only 
a hundred times? No, he is not. In the Old Testament is God 
called Father even ten times? or plainly so even five times? It is 
worth while for a Christian to ascertain about this for himself, if he 
is going to read Mr. Arnold’s book ; for so he will learn something 
certain as to Mr. Arnold’s reliability as a theologian. 

“Literature and Dogma!” In connection with this text the 
author says many things that are worth reading. But what is true 
is commonly nothing new for Unitarian readers. 

Mr. Arnold is guilty, now and then, of a superciliousness which 
is very ridiculous. As to the interpretation of Scriptural passages 
in a way that is different from orthodoxy, he says, “The Socinians 
are perhaps the great people for this sort of partial and local ration- 
alizing of religion.” It is plain that he refers to Unitarians. And 
it is possible that he knows no better than to speak of Unitarians 
as being Socinians. But the probability is that he sneers with the 
word “Socinian” just as English bigots have long done. It is 
plain, indeed, that he does. And it is probable that while writing 
he was thinking of Mr. Martineau, and of a certain pamphlet which 
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was published a year or two ago, and in which his name was men- 
tioned, though indeed very courteously. 

Mr. Arnold is a zealot for the Church of England, because of 
what he calls its “light and sweetness,”— a curious thing to be 
told of, that is, and especially by Mr. Arnold! For there is hardly 
an orthodox tenet of that Church which he does not discard ; and 
there is not a lawn-sleeve in all England that signifies authority for 
him. On the subject of what is called the miraculous, he may not 
be very well informed. But miracles in connection with Jesus 
Christ he does not believe in; nor does he believe in God as a per- 
son. God, as he believes in him, is “a something outside of us 
which makes for righteousness.” 

Mr. Arnold has a right to all his opinions, and to a fair expres- 
sion of them, and even it may be to thanks from some of his read- 
ers. But he has no right to be publishing such a book as “ Litera- 
ture and Dogma” from his vantage-ground as an English Church- 
man. Certainly he must himself be aware of incongruity between 
his position as a Churchman and his freedom as a thinker. And if 
that be so, then so much the worse for him, as regards some reflec- 
tions of. his on Nonconformists, and which Mr. Martineau took to 
himself, and answered, — reflections on persons who dissent from 
signing as doctrine, or saying as prayer, what they do not heartily 
believe. 

Mr. Arnold, throughout his book, pursues certain bishops with a 
continuity of ridicule, because of what happened in the Upper 
House of Convocation when a proposal was made to do something 
for the injured honor of the Second Person of the Trinity. That 
proposal, and the wording of it, may have appeared to him as queer 
a thing as it has seemed to some other persons ; but in ridiculing 
bishops he does more than usurp the place of an archbishop. And 
that is what Mr. Matthew Arnold of the Church of England ought 
not to attempt. 

Mr. Arnold has merits which are great, and all his own; but he 
has some demerit, incurred, perhaps, by the manner in which he 
entered college. To get admission he signed the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles of the Book of Common Prayer. What a commencement that 
as to a course of study, whether as to Aristotle or theology or the 
Greek grammar! Those articles of belief he has had to ignore as 
a thinker. But it would have been better for him, as an earnest 
thinker, to have abjured them as explicitly as he signed them, when 
he found that he did not believe them. Ww. M. 
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THE New ENGLANDER., for July, 1873. 

This periodical is always marked by its scholarly tone and bear- 
ing, and is both interesting and instructive. In our “Random 
Readings,” we have made extracts from the number before us. 
Among other excellent articles it has a very interesting notice of 
Morley’s “ Voltaire” and “ Rousseau,” and an able article, by Pres. 
Woolsey, on the “Treaty of Washington.” 


BIRTH AND BaptisM. Discourses of First Principles. By Ephra- 

im C. Cummings. Portland. 

These discourses are written in a simple, transparent style, and 
are distinguished by clear, discriminating thought. The author 
goes far more deeply into the important subjects of which he treats 
than many writers of far greater pretensions. The thoughts are 
evidently his own. He says what he has known in his own intellec- 
tual and spiritual experience. A catholic and Christian spirit per- 
vades the book. 


PLay AND ProriT IN My GarpEN. By Rev. E. P. Roe, author 
of “ Barriers Burned Away.” New York: Dodd & Mead. Bos- 
ton: Estes &. Lauriat. ) 

A very entertaining book, showing how a professional man may 
gain pleasure, profit, and health in a garden. The book is sensi- 
ble, and, we have no doubt, true. Few ministers, we fear, have the 
practical skill to turn their horticultural labors to so good account ; 
but they, and others, too, may get many useful lessons to add to 
their practical knowledge. 


MULLER’s LIFE oF TRusT. -Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 


A new edition of this remarkable book, —the narrative brought 
down to May, 1872. We hope to notice it more fully hereafter. 


PersonaL Hoiiness A Sermon. Preached in the First Congre- 
gational Church, Walpole. By Rev. W. B. Smith. 


A plain, practical, sensible sermon. 





